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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


THE TUSCAN en AND GENOA. By Beta 
Durry. (A Volume of ‘ The Story of the Nations.") Maps, Hlustra 
tions, and Index “oe crown 8yvo, cloth, ss. | Just ready. 


ETRUSCAN ROMAN REMAINS IN POPULAR TRADI- 


PION. By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, Hon. F.R.L.S., President 


of the Gipsy-Lore Society, ete. With many llilustrations and copiously 
decorated with Head and Tail Pieces by the Author, illustrative of 
truscan Art. (Uniform with ‘ Gipsy Sorcery,” by the Same Author 
Small 4to, cloth, 21s 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE limited to 10 Dp ) »Y Origit 
lrawing by M r, Leland, numbered and signed, price {1 11s. 6d 


REVELATION AND THE BIBLE. By &. I. torroy, 


M.A., Author of ‘Inspiration and the Bible,’ etc. Large crown 8vo. 


cloth, 7s. 4d. 
The Scotsman.— The book is written with the author's heart, and is 
diffused with a glow of, and pervaded by, a sense of reality which makes it 
interesting and attractive. .... It is eminently a book for the times.’ 


THE NATIONALISATION OF HEALTH. By Havetock 
I2).L1s, Editor of ‘ The Contemporary Science Series." Crown 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—The Treatment of Disease—The Present Po ition of the 

}fospital—The Hospital of the Future—The loo LL aw Infirmaries—The 


Report of the Hospitals Committee (1892)—Typhoid Fever— Blindness 
and Short-Sight—Maternity and its Perils—The Dentist's Pl in Hea 

N ationalisation—The Registratic n of Disease—The Inspection z 
Industries—Workers in Lead—The ‘ Laisser Faire’ System 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER. By THonmas 
WRIGHT, Principal of Cowper School, Olney, Author of ‘ The Town 
of Cowper,’ etc. With 21 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth 


21S. 


\lso an EpITION DE LUXE (the number of which is strictly limited), 


pricted on Dutch hand-made paper, and bound in parchment, pric 
30S. net. Vert week. 


SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: the Auto- 


biogray phy of Gec rge eens Hol lyoa ke. In 2 vols., with Photo gravure 


Frontispiece Portrait to each, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

This Work includes many strange experiences and adventures in social 
and insurgent movements with descriptions of agitators, the author 
enumerating sixty personal nds who h oe either been nsioaned, 
transport c. banished, hange d, or beheaded. Mr. Holyoake supplieg 
new estimates of well-known men; the « rigins ¢ of movements of mark, the 
tragedies of peace, and deals with various other events too numerous to 
men 1 


A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE EUROPEAN 
MILITARY ADVENTURERS OF HINDUSTAN, FROM 1784 
TO 1803. Compiled by HERBERT COMPTON, Editor of ‘A Master 
Mariner,’ etc. Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 1 


’ 


THE FISHGUARD INVASION BY THE FRENCH IN 


1797. Some Passages taken from the Diary of the Reverend DANIEL 
ROWLANDS, sometime Vicar of Llanfiangelpenybont. Illustrated 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Honourable the EARL o1 


Int > A? 
Cawpor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Vert we 


A PHANTOM FROM THE EAST. By Pierre Lori. 


Translated by J. E. GORDON. (Vol. II. of ‘The Independent Novel 
Series.’) Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | Next week, 


GENTLEMAN UPCOTT’S DAUGHTER. By Tom Conp- 


LEIGH. (A Volume of ‘The Pseudonym Library.’) 24mo, paper, 


1. 
1s. 6d. cloth 6 


9 9 25. 


Sheffield Telegraph.—‘ One of the loveliest idylls in the language.’ 


THE SINNER’S COMEDY. By Joun Otiver Hopres, 


Author of ‘Some Emotions and a Moral.’ Second and Cheaper 
Idition. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S List 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 
Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 





a] 
Other Verses. By RUDYARD KIPLING,” Extra post 8yo, pee 
Laid paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 6s. iis 
A spe atl Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with extra gilt orna, 
The First Edition was sold on publication, and two further large } 
been exhausted. ‘he Fourth Edition is now ready. 
Collingwood. JOHN RUSKIN : His Life and Work, | 
sage 


W. G. COLLINGWooD, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 32 
A ’o copies on hand-made paper, with the “ m India pay 
net Also ) COples on : 
iii ¢ a NESE ve sare sola, a wee be greater part of the lare pas 
ee 


Baring Gould — The TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: ‘1; 
ors of the Julian and Claudian Lines, With numerou ' 
tion inate Siaite, Chae. Caen, Gin By S. BARING Gout 


Japanese paper, { $s. net. 


n. 


of ‘ Mehalah,’ ete. vols, | roval 8vo, 30s. 
This book is the o1 ly mein English which deals with the personal h 
Caesats, a ect wi » for picturesque detail nds mbre iene st, 
any work f fic tion rh sare copiously ustrated, 
Baring Gould. SURVIVALS Se SUPE RSTITIONs 
th lustrat . By S. BARING GOULD, (‘rown &vo. 7 ‘ 
‘B on mach aubiecte os Vonndations. Gabi , Holes, Gallows, Ra 


Old B ' 
Semen Phe HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIVE 
of the MEDICIS to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. | r 


PERRENS, ‘Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. In three volu 
l. vO, I2 6d. 
This ts a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in 
This v re vers —— 1 of profound interest—p il and i 
writ n with great viva 
‘Q.’ "GRE EN BAYS: A Book of Verses. By a Author 
of Te d Ma sche c x ip , 38. 6d. : 
\] >a limit ine D 


Wells. OXFORD and OX| re LIFE. By Memb 
the University. Edited by J. Wetts, M.A., Fellow of W 


( llege. ( rr wn SVO, 4 5% 1. 
An nt of life at Oxfor tellectual, s« l, and rel us—a ¢ 
f ne ry expe! , a review of recent changes, a state! t of the present 
f the University, and chapters on Women’s Educati ids to study, \ 


E xten n. 


Driver —SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNE CTE D eit 


the OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oy 
\ I en \ um f sermons QO I i t ¢ 
University by t Author of ‘An Introduction to t Literat ft 
Testament.’ 
Kaufmann.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kavrnayy, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, ss. \ life of Kingsley chiefly as Christ 
ft 
Lock. The nee of JOHN KEBLE. By WALTER Lock, 
VW . 


it {, crown 


C. inal RIOSITIE S a CHRISTIAN HISTOR\ 





prior to the REFORMATION, By CrRoAKE JAMES. Crown 
Pp. 522. 
The vy ne of shristian History,” which Mr. Croake Jat 
my 1 ¢ ti a nd curious matter, ¢ ted, ast 
ys in his] ‘ < ic] , a 
affording particulars interesting persons, episodes, and event 
Cl S$ point of view ring the first fourteen centuries, The 
ta y < ea wor in thus brir iz t ther, 1 t in 
re f inte tn y le t Where 
his pag \ hing wor pping itl y no meat ‘ 
ths ; ica 4 i al it t yw a it ury 
p* iar 7. ‘aL mit J 474i ‘ 
Bowden — Th [MIT ATION of ' U ‘DDHA: " Bein: uot 
ns from Buddhist I ach Day in the Year. “ 
% KE. M_B WDEN, \ th Prefa a be SIR EDWIN ARNE 
Jeditior 16mo . Od. 
Sells. The MECHANICS of DAIL LIFE. By V. 
Ls, M.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6 Nears 
Kimmins —he CHE MISTRY of LIF E and HE AL Le by 
(, W. KIMMINS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Vearl 
The ibove are new volur fthe ‘ University Extensi mp erty 


Cox. LAND NATIONALISATION, By Haroup Cox, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. ¢ 

Hadfield and Gibbins —A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By R. A. HAbDrIELD and H, DE B. Gippins, M.A, Crown 


5. Od. Nearly re 
The above are new volumes of ‘ Social Questions of To-day’ Serie 


FICTION. 

Norris.— HIS GRACE. By W. E, Norris, Author of 
‘Madi » Mersac,’ ‘ Marcia,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8v ), 21S, 

Parker. —P IE RRE and his PEOPLE. By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6 

Bliss—A MODERN ROMANCE. By LAURENCE BLIss. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. 

Baring Gould —In the ROAR of the SEA. By S. Barin 
GOULD, Cheaper edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Clark Russell._MY DANISH SWEETHEART. Dy W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, With 6 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. | V1 
ovo, OS. 

Mabel Robinson—-HOVENDEN, V. Cc. By F, Maven 


ROBINSON, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Baring Gould—OLI) COUNTRY LIF E. By S. BARING 


GOULD, Fourth dition, large crown 8vo, 6 


METHUEN & CO., 18 ew Street, W.C. 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


(ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS), 


30 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 


{—FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE BEST 


BOOKS In English, French, German, Italian, and 
Subscriptions opened from any date. 7? 


am 
A pplication. 


paige 


9. THE SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A Monthly List is published of all the Books offered at 
Reduced Prices, and can be sent gratis on application. 


3.—MUDIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 


Books for BOOKSELLERS, FREE LIBRARIES, and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 1n the Colonies and Abroad, 
selected from Mudie’s Clearance Lists, to the value of 
Twenty Pounds and upwards, will be forwarded FREIGHT 
FREE to any seaport in India, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America. 


ALL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LINED CASES SUPPLIED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 
Insurances effected at Current Rates. 
Remittanees should be made payable to Mudie and Co., London. 
Bankers: London and Westminster Bank 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd. 


30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


New, Revised, Re-arranged, and Cheaper Edition of Leslie Stephen's 
‘Hours in a Library,’ with Additional Chapters 
In 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 





Ready this Day, Vol. 1., crown Svo, 6s, 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


i De Foe’s Novels—Richardson—Pope asa M oralist—Sir Walter Scott— 
Nathamel Hawthorne —Balzac—De Quincey—Sir Thomas Brown J t! 
| ids—Horace Walpole 
8 Volum snd 5 will bé publiched 


New and Cheaper Edition of the Hon. Emily Lawless’s ‘Grania.’ 
Ready this Day. Crown Sro, 6s, 


GRANIA: The Story of an Island. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 
Author of ‘ Hurrish,’ ‘With Essex in Ireland,’ ete 


From the World.—‘ The gifted author has done nothing se fine as thi it bears 
r testimony than any fh t prece ling works to her acute observation of Nature 


{ her broad, deep sympathy with the needs, the sufferings, and the affections of 


ity. Its central has re is superb; no pen since William Carleton’s ha 

d Irsh womanhood so nobly.’ 

Sixth Edition of Conan Doyle's ‘The White Company.’ 
Now Ready, Sirth Edition, 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ ete. 


Crown Svo, Gs, 


Vanity Fair.—* E xciting, amt ising, interesting, and in the highest degree in- 
¢ I? int. —* ‘i. isk as could be wished. Review of Revicws.— 
en published si ( “ Tvanhoe”™,’ 


Now Ready (Sir pence )», New Series, No. 1138, 


Che Cornhill igo for Wovember, 


Containing ‘Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven,’ by 5S. Bartnc-Goutp, Author of 
‘Mehalah,’ ‘Court Royal,’ etc., Chaps »24—‘ Sterne at Ho me *—* Phe Puzzle’— 
‘Prehistoric Trepanning ’—*C auld Iro n?— “the Ce yuntess Radna,’ by W. FE. Norris, 


\uthor of ‘Matrimony,’ ‘ Heaps of Money,’ etc., Chaps. 17 to 20. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.,, 


London ; 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Mr. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
THE SECRET SERVICE. 


The Recollections of a Spy. 
By Major HENRI LE CARON. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles of Original Documents, demy 8vo, 14s. 


Times.—‘It is of absorbing interest, and it affords an invaluable key 
to the dark history of the great conspiracy which has been the true pivot of 
our domestic politics during recent years It discusses some startling par- 
ticulars about certain notorious dynamiters, their confederates, patrons, 
sympathisers, and acquaintances.’ 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 


A Study of his Life and Work. 
By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. 


With Portraits and 21 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for 
this Work. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 103. 6d. 

Times.—‘ It contains evidence of faithful study of Tennyson's literary 
career ; it displays an intimacy with Tennyson's poe ms, such as we should 
expect from one who aspires to be his biographer; and Mr. Waughs 
discriminating ju dgme nts have evidently cost time and thought, and proceed 
from a criucal faculty of no mean order. 


THE NEW EXODUS. 


A Study of Israel in Russia. By HAROLD FREDERIC. With Portraits. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 16s. 


THE JEW AT HOME. 


Impressions of a Summer and Autumn spent with him in Russia and 
Austria. By JosEPH PENNELL. With numerous Illustrations by 
the Author. Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


PRINCE BISMARCK: An Historical Bio- 


graphy. By CHARLES Lowe, M.A., late Berlin Correspondent of the 


Times. With Portraits, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE SPEECH © OF MONKEYS. By Pro- 


THE NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE CREAT EDUCATOR SERIES.’ 
ALCUIN, and the RISE of the CHRISTIAN 


SCHOOLS. By Professor ANDREW F. West, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s 


NEW FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. 


By ‘ TAsMA,’ Author of ‘ The Penance of Portia James.’ In 2 vols. 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I. Z4nc- 


WILL, Author of ‘ The Old Maid's Club.’ 3 vols. 


THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. By Mis. d: H. 


RIDDELL, Author of ‘Ge orge Geith of Fen Cor wrt, 


CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 


By HALL CAINE. Crown 8vo, cloth cxtra, 3s. 6d. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above. 


THE BONDMAN: Twen:y-first | THE SCAPEGOAT: Sixteenh 


Thousand. housan i. 


THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. 


} 


By EpMuNp Gossk. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From 


the Norwegian of BJGRNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Third Edition. Wi h 
an Introduction by EpMUND GossE. 


COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE. 


By ee BUCHANAN, Author of ‘ The Moment After,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. | Crown Copyright Ser.es, 
THE ATTACK ON THE MILL; and other 
Sketches of War By EMILE ZOLA: With an Introduction by 


E DMUND GOSSE. ‘Fe ip. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6¢ 


THE NAULAHKA: a Story of West and 


East. By RuDYARD KIPLING and Wo.cotr BALESTIER. Second 
I:dition. Crown 8vo, 63. 


NOT ALL IN VAIN. By ‘TWEEN SNOW and FIRE. 


ADA CAMBRIDGE, Author of By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author 
‘A Marked Man,’ ‘ The Three of ‘A Romance of the Cape 
Miss Kings,’ &c. Frontier,’ etc. 


MAMMON. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of ‘The Wooing 


o't, ete. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





SEELEY & CO0.’S 


New and Forthcoming Books 


Now ready, price 21s. 

THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY. jy w, I, 
Lorrie. With 12 Engravings and many smaller Illustratio; 
Herbert Railton and other -\rtists. . 

LARGE-PAPER COPIES, witn Proofs of the engraving 


atin (100 
only), 42s. net. 


vy 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. 


SACHARISSA: Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess 


of Sunderland, her Family and Friends. By JULIA Cartwy 
(Mrs. HENRY \bY). With Pr trait after V andyke. Demy 8yo 
‘Mrs. Ady has written a delightful book.’—Pa//-A/ 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC : Berlioz, Schumann, and 
Wagner. By W. H. Hal OW, M A. ] ellow of Wor ester ( 
Oxford. With 5 Portraits on ¢ opper. Crown 8vo, 

‘His sketches of the lives of his subjects are as bright and entert 
as his criticisms of their asthe. Scotsman, 


Ready in November 


DEAN SWIFT AND HIS WRITINGS By G. Pp, 
MORIARTY, Balliol lege, Oxford, W1 g Portraits on ( ypper 
Crown 8vo. nae 

LARGE-PAPER COPIES, with Proofs of the Portraits (150 only 


Ready in November, pri 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. From the F rench of [. 


ROYER. Edited by WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of = 
National Gallery. With 238 Illustrations. 


Now ready, price 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL'S By Justiy 


MCCARTHY. Illustrated by Joseph It Hedit 
‘Mr. Pennell’s sketches of the Strand a Ludgate Hill are 
admirable. — 7 ime 


In a few days, p 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK COMEDIANS By the 
Rev. A. J. CHURCH. Wi ( yured Illust: ons. 
solidi 55 
THE REFOUNDING OF = “GERMAN EMPIRE. 
By Colonel MALLESON, C,S.1. th Portraits and Plans. 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES, Ri hen 200 only), 1 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘EVENTS’ SERIES. 
Ready in November, price 5s. 
IN THE SERVICE OF RACHEL, LADY RUSSELL. 
By Mrs. MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations, 
Now ready, price 5s. 
ADRIFT IN A GREAT CITY: A Story. 


WINCHESTER. With I lustrations by Jacomb Hood. 
‘One of Mis Winch sster's pleasantly written tales. In its descriptio 
of slum life in Liverpool it is equal to any of her previous efforts 


By M. E. 


Now re ady, price 5s. 


THE GREAT WORLD'S FARM: Some Account of 
Nature's Crops and How They are Grown. By SELINA GAYE, Autl 
of ‘The Great World's Lum er Room.’ With a Preface by | 
BOULGER, and 16 Illustrations. 

‘ A fascinating volume of popular science.’ — 77 
Now ready, price 5s. 


ST. DUNSTAN'S CLOCK: A Story of 1666. By E. Warn. 
With 8 Illustrations. 


‘Gives a very good ide “a indeed of the Great Furs.’ —Duaily Teles 


Now ready, price 5s. 


THE SIEGE OF NORWICH CASTLE: a Story of th 
Last S‘ruggle against the Conqueror. By M. M. BLAKE, With 1 
Illustrations. 

The story of Norwich Castle, by M. M. Blake, boldly lands u 
starting in the days of the Norman Conquest and the Crusades, and cot 
tains some admirably life-like pictures of that epoch.’—Datly Telegra/ 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 

THE YORKSHIRE COAST, AND THE CLEVELAND 
HIT. LS AND DALES. By JOHN LEYLAND. With Maps, y 
and other Illustrations by ALFRED DAWSON and LANCELOT SP 

LARGE PAPER COPIES (250 only), 125. 6d. 
‘A pleasant description of a fascinating district. — Zimes 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
THOMAS AND PAUL SANDBY, ROYAL ACADEMI- 
CIANS: their Lives and Works. By WILLIAM SANDBy, Wit 
; Portraits on Copper, and 12 other Illustrations. 
t and pleasure by all who are attracted te the 
Saturday Review. 


‘Will be read with intere 
history of Art in Ingland.’ 
Now ready, price 6s., cloth. 

By Leo H. Grinpon. With many 


LANCASHIRE. 


Illustrations. New Ediuon. 
‘The style is bright and lucid, and the book 
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NOTES 


Mr. Frepertc Harrison (says Lord Salisbury in the 
National Review) ‘probably reflects the present state of 
Mr. Gladstone’s convictions’: with the difference that he 
is not afraid to declare them. Now there are two ways, 
according to Mr. Frederic Harrison, in which the House 
of Lords may be ‘dealt’ withal; as first by being 
And the 


former consummation may be achieved by the right of 


Swamped, and secondly by being Abolished. 


the Ministry to advise the Crown to ‘ elevate five hundred 
sweeps to the Peerage, but the latter, either by resolution 
For the 
Lords would give way, thinks Mr. Harrison, ‘if Gladstone 
and the nation were thundering at their doors.. To whom 


of the House of Commons or by Public Clamour. 


Lord Salisbury--something as follows: The House of 
Lords, my good friend, has the right to exclude five 
hundred sweeps from its benches; and the Crown 
will refuse to sanction an attempt to burke an appeal 
to the country. This though it might be hard also 
to find five hundred sweeps of British extraction who 
should remain Gladstonian (by conviction or by grati- 
tude) after satisfaction of their social ambitions. As for 
the menaced Resolution, that were to achieve the impos- 
sible, or to make the House of Commons ridiculous. And 
for the thundering at the doors—Yes, replied Lord Salis- 
bury, even if the nation were thundering, not to speak of 
Mr. Gladstone. The fact is that Mr. Harrison, and the 
gentleman whose convictions he represents, are suffering 
from a confusion of times, The Lower House suspended 
the Upper in 1649: but Mr. Gladstone is not Cromwell. 


‘No Unionist need apply’ is, appropriately enough, the 
imperative rule at Dublin Castle under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration. The Chamber ot Commerce, the Irish 
Methodists, and other representative bodies have been 
denied an opportunity of presenting addresses to the 
Viceroy because, forsooth, they dare to express a desire for 
the maintenance of the Union, It is merely the men 
whom Mr, Gladstone once perceived to be ‘marching 
through rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire’ 
that are admitted to my Lord Houghton’s presence. 
Small wonder then that Mr. Smith Barry, as chairman of 
an influential meeting of Irish landlords, predicted 
troublous times and noted the synchrony of a Ministry 
whose members condoned crime and encouraged law- 
breakers and a recrudescence of boycotting and moon- 
lighting. As for the Commission intended to damage the 
landlords (as Canon Kellar’s speech to the Ponsonby 
tenants shows), the proprietors ask that nostatement be pub- 
lished until the rebutting evidence can be issued with it. 


Disastrous as brief have been the Irish Secretary's 
essays in polite letter-writing, modelled obviously on 
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Mr. Balfour’s style, but with abuse for argument. The 
discussion of his reply to Colonel Saunderson has been 
hampered for want of the ordinance, rendered ‘con- 
sistent and intelligible’, to suit party exigencies. It 
has discovered, nevertheless, that naught of the kind 
has the slightest validity: in emergency a sheriff is 
entitled to summon to his aid forces both civil and 
military, which must perforce obey or face the conse- 
quences in the Court of Queen’s Bench. The flourish 
about night evictions is transparent subterfuge, for such 
proceedings are unknown; but the seizure of cattle is 
another matter, since in many cases it can be effected 
only under cover of darkness. Over his letter addressed 
to Mr. Arnold Forster but delivered to a press agency 
he has fared no better. In The Times Mr. Arnold 
Forster demonstrates that Mr. Morley knew the cor- 
respondent whose name he professed himself eager to 
obtain, and that protection was not withdrawn from this 
person till the Government assumed office. It seems to 
have occurred to the Irish Secretary at this point that the 
game was becoming dangerous, because he transferred 
his hand to a subordinate whose scruples for technical 
accuracy Mr. Arnold Forster has satisfied abundantly. 


Tne Home Secretary, in his haste to meet the wishes 
of his former clients and their friends, appears to have 
been wanting not in tact alone, but in common decency. 
For while he agreed to receive a deputation from the rate- 
payers in the neighbourhood of Trafalgar Square he was 
not prepared to hear its representations until his conces- 
sions to the Mob had been announced. Of course in these 
circumstances the honour of an interview was respectfully 
declined It is satisfactory to note that the agitators who 
forced Mr. Asquith’s hand have a proper appreciation of his 
conduct, and that they were frank enough to avow it at 
the latest meeting in the Social Democratic Hall. The 
Chairman, Mr. Shaw Maxwell, declared that they owed no 
thanks to the Home Secretary, and that they would meet 
not to sing the praises of the Gladstonian Government 
but to urge the claims of the unemployed. In the opinion 
of Mr. H. Hyndman the Minister's squeezability was due 
to the fear of losing votes for himself and seats for his 
party. Probably, remarked Mr. Bernard Shaw, the time was 
not far distant when Mr. Asquith would disperse meetings 
of the unemployed by means of police and soldiers. 


Despite the bluster of Mr. Ellis at Bethesda the Prime 
Minister seems less certain of his attack upon the Welsh 
landlords than he was during his visit to the Principality ; 
for his letters to Lord Sudeley, to the secretary of the North 
Wales Property Defence Association, and to an anonymous 
correspondent, all reveal a certain desire to ‘climb down.’ 
In his remarks, he writes, he has never gone beyond discuss- 
ing the matters brought forward by Mr. Ellis—which he 
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wants probed to the bottom—and he has never questioned 
the conduct of the proprietors. To any one save Mr. 
Gladstone the desirability of probing before denouncing 
would have been patent, but to him the momentary advan- 
tage of his party has ever been of greater import than 
any other consideration. It is certain, at least, that the 
Income-Tax schedule, whereto he now pins his faith, is 
insufficient, and that the dissimilarity of the conditions 
in England and in Wales renders absolutely worthless 
any comparison such as he instituted. 

Tur Portuguese General Election has returned a large 
Giovernmental majority : its members represent degrees of 
political attachment varied as their party names, but they 
may be trusted to keep the present advisers of the King 
in office, at least inthe meantime. It were rash to assume, 
however, that Republican ideas are not spreading in 
Portugal; that her people are not discontented with exist- 
ing institutions ; or that Ministers have not the prospect of 
defeat in the near future. The nation is more prone to 
grumble, and even to plot and break the peace, than to 
vote ; and, as a correspondent cynically observes, the party 
in power has not only its standing army of official voters 
but means of striking opponents off the register. Nor is 
it probable that either the retention or dismissal of the 
Ministry will greatly mend the broken finances of the 
country, or solve the formidable problems misfortune or 
mistake have brought upon her. 

Iraty will also be in the throes of an election in another 
week ; and the ex-Premier, the Marquis de Rudini, and 
Signor Zanardelli, have been discussing the situation. It 
is plain that, great as are the exigencies of the exchequer, 
no responsible leader is prepared either to disown the 


Triple Alliance or to reduce naval and military strength. 


The Minister of the Interior, professes a desire to retain 
the friendship of France, together with the sympathy of 
‘the generous British nation, and the support of the two 
military Empires, but declares at the same time that it 
would be ‘the sheerest folly’ to disarm in face of the 
formidable armaments Italy’s neighbours are busily 
strengthening. The Marquis di Rudini’s speech has a 
ring of patriotism and honesty; and refers with satisfac- 
tion to the degree of success attending the effort$ to 
disentangle the country from domestic and foreign diffi- 
culties. But untimely controversy has arisen over France 
in Tunis, and assurances the Republic is said to have 
offered Italy, both before and after occupation. From 
Paris comes an ingenious suggestion for reconciliation—of 
course at Britain’s expense. The British are to evacuate 
L-gypt, France may leave Tunis, and the two continental 
nations will embrace as friends. But what of the third 
party, which has to pay for this blessed scene of mutual 
forgiveness, and which can hardly reckon on thanks ? 
Lasr December the Methodists of Vienna were forbidden 
to assemble for worship, because their creed denounced 
the Mass. The offending article was promptly removed 
by the Methodist authority in Britain ; but official recog- 
nition sought from the Minister of Education has been 
refused, for rather contradictory reasons. In Austria the 
sect has won so many converts that it cannot be allowed 
the right of private worship extended to the Church of 
England at Trieste and Marienbad: yet its numbers are 
not sufficiently large to be acknowledged as a religious 
body. Probably the Methodists will have to content 
themselves with this verdict. The continental mind 
cannot easily conceive the reasonableness of sectarianism, 
and in the existing state of opinion Pastor Rosch and _ his 
followers may be thankful that they have escaped 
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imprisonment. Freedom of conscience is well enough jy 
Britain, but in Austria they think differently, nor is there 
any reason to clamour against the interdict which Methodist 


zeal has brought upon Methodism. 


A ratse move has compromised the Szapary Cabinet jy 
Magyar opinion. That ceremony-loving people proposes 
to commemorate the storming of Buda by the Volunteer, 
of “48. The Premier's fertile mind devised an < extry 
attraction, whereby the festival should acquire not only 
National but Imperial significance: the veterans were to 
place a wreath on the monument of the vanquished 
Austrian commander, while Prince Lobkowitz, in the 
name of the united armies, was to pay a similar offering 
to the victorious Revolutionists. Hungarian particularism, 
red-hot just now from certain Kossuth demonstrations and 
Papal aggressions, resented it as dirty statecraft. Thy 
Opposition resolved to boycott the festival ; the Volunteer 
Committee postponed even the unamended programm: 
for six months; the Premier withdrew his ill-starred 
proposal, after listening to Count Apponyi’s criticisms, 
The Ministry exists, less because it commands Parlia 
mentary support, than because the aforesaid leader of the 
Moderate Opposition, who is the alternative to Count 
Szapary, lies under the ban of the Court. Clearly the 
‘union of hearts’ there lacks cohesion, and is scarce an 
argument for Home Rule here. 

Mr. Giapstone’s lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford on Monday—the first delivered on the Romanes 
foundation—was interesting as the performance of a duty 
which an University has a right to expect from her 
more distinguished sons. Its subject was understood 
to be ‘ Mediwval Universities’: but Mr. Gladstone 
displayed his constitutional inability to stick to the 
point. He spoke characteristically, opening with a 
discussion of the connection between the church and 
learning in the Middle Ages, and passing thence to a 
superficial examination of the history of Oxford. He was 
at his best on the influence of Butler and other Oxonians 
of distinction : speaking in a tone of generous and mea- 
sured eulogy. The tribute to Laud was especially felici- 
tous, discriminative and—Tory: as such it cannot but 
raise the gall of Dissent. From the day of Lord North, 
every Chancellor of Oxford has been a Prime Minister, 
and Mr. Gladstone has himself to thank that he wants the 
dual honour ; but he has set a good example and shown, 
practically for himself and by implication in his reference 
to Lord Salisbury, that the divorce between statesmanship 
and the politer scholarship is yet to consummate. 

Fon all the trade depression, British pauperism is fortu- 
nately at a lower point than has been reached in any 
corresponding period since ’57 with the solitary exception 
of last year. The so-called unemployed are giving daily 


exhibitions of rowdyism, including the maltreatment of 


policemen, on Tower Hill and elsewhere in London, — In 
the Durham Miners’ Union a plebiscite on the Eight 
Hours Question has produced 28,217 votes against and 
12,084 for the proposal. The colliers of Northumberland 
have practically accepted a reduction of wages to the 
extent of 5 per cent. Strenuous efforts are making to 
settle the dispute in the Lancashire Cotton trade, but thus 
far without success, ‘Truckling to the Mob, M. Loubet 
decided that the Carmaux Company should reinstate M. 
Calvignac and grant him leave of absence during his 
mayoralty. Determined to play dog-in-the-manger the 
strikers rejected his award. The Buffalo switchmen 
threaten a strike next spring with the avowed intention 
of crippling the traffic in connection with the Chicago 
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Exhibition. Strike leaders from the Broken Hill are 
peing tried for rioting, while at the pits the Unionists 
acknowledge their opposition to be futile through seces- 
sions, though they decline to work on the contract 


system. 


Dors the County Council seriously intend to perse- 
vere with the Strand Improvement Scheme ? or only 
to collect. a more or less interesting corpus of socialis- 
tic experiments suggested by the plan? On Tuesday it 
adhered to its resolution to take no steps towards 
its fulfilment unless the principle of betterment be con- 
ceded: despite the certain hostility of Parliament. After 
last week’s determination to become its own contractor— 
another trap to catch the working-class vote—not even the 
wildest deviser of municipal socialism need despair. But the 
Council’s bitterest enemies could not have anticipated the 
resolution that all the labouring population displaced 
by the construction of the new Broadway shall be housed 
in the suburbs at the ratepayers’ expense, free tickets by 
train and tram being provided. So the Council voted: 
after this nothing in the direction of the ‘free programme’ 
need astonish us. The solitary comfort is in the fact that, 
although the Council’s plan is the best and cheapest solu- 
tion of the improvement difficulty, it is so hampered and 
fettered by these frantic conditions that nothing can pos- 
sibly be done for the present, and we may reasonably hope 
that its execution will be left to a new Council. 





Tur Michaelmas Sittings opened on Monday with the 
usual formalities, and though this be LordHerschell’s second 
Chancellorship, it is yet the first time he has proceeded in 
state to the Law Courts: his first lease (February 6— 
August 4, 1886) being of all-too short a date for a rite 
only practised at the close of the Long Vacation. Legal 
business, as the outside world will rejoice to learn, seems 
on the decline in several important departments, for, com- 
paring these Sittings to those of last year, there are in the 
Court of Appeal 138 causes, in the Chancery Division 
770, and in the Queen’s Bench 1005, as against 158, 670, 
and 1261 respectively. The explanation is that a greater 
number of cases is sent down to the County Courts at 
early stages, and that the Betting Act has more or less 
abolished a frequent form of action. Of legal changes the 
most important is the retirement of Mr. Justice Denman 
after twenty years’ service on the bench: he was a com- 
petent and painstaking judge. His successor is Mr. W. 
Rann Kennedy, Q.C., 





Tur Cambridgeshire was won by La Fléche Sst. 101b. from 
a field of thirty. Of the remaining horses only Pensioner 
and Jodel had ‘a look in’; in fact La Fléche won all the 
way from The Bushes. Her victory goes very far to 
redeem the three-year-old form of the year. Orme, too, 
has done well over less exacting courses than the Leger, 
making hacks of El Diablo, Sir Hugo and Orvieto in the 
Limekiln Stakes, and in the Subscription Stakes, beating 
Perigord, Lady Lena and Bel Demonio easily and Por- 
ridge, who gave him weight, with some difficulty, but in 
the Free Handicap he failed to give 16lb. to El Diablo 
and no wonder after all the work that has lately been 
taken out of him. Perigord’s defeat discounts the two- 
year-old form, since he has shown himself much better 
than the season’s average. On the other hand, he has 
been far too severely worked. The Dewhurst Plate was 
won by Meddler so easily that one regrets the impossibility 
of a meeting between him and Isinglass. 
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MR. RHODES V. LORD RIPON 


FFVHERE is a time, no doubt, to get, and a time to 

lose: a time to keep, and a time to cast aside. 
But in their foreign politics, at least, Gladstonian 
Governments, which exist to exercise our patriotism, 
are curiously uninventive. ‘Their only method (in 
effect) of mismanaging the Empire seems to be to give 
portions of it away. 

Many people, therefore, would be glad to know why 
Mr. Rhodes is in England. It is probable, of course, 
that Lord Ripon has been tempted to afflict South 
Africa, also, with the doctrines of sentimental Radical- 
ism :—for the ignorance which results of incapacity is 
merely heightened by experience of affairs. But it is 
equally possible that Mr. Rhodes may take advantage 
of the Colonial Secretary’s foolishness, to force our 
pace. Of the three delegates from the Cape who 
arrived last week, the Premier represents Colonial 
South Africa and (perhaps primarily) himself; Sir 
Henry Loch, as Governor and Commissioner, stands 
for Imperial control and for the Protectorate of the 
native races; but Sir James Sivewright, who speaks, 
more officially or less, for the Afrikander Bund, is to 
watch over Mr. Rhodes, that he fall not into over-much 
Imperialism; and must reinforce him, whenever it is 
necessary, against Sir Henry Loch. Now we may be 
excused if the Afrikander or semi-Boer ideals (not 
hostile, perhaps, to our Empire, but singularly indepen- 
dent thereof) give us ground at times for meditation. 
We are entirely with Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Hofmeyr, in 
respect of their Native Franchise Bill. Sir Henry Loch 
brings home, it is said, a petition signed by divers thou- 
sands of black voters. But that is part of the heritage of 
Downing Street—of the notion, which has often ham- 
pered us in the Colonies, and which is at the bottom, 
particularly, of most South African troubles, that the 
Imperial Government must still shepherd the native 
races. Now, within bounds, this theory is well enough. 
Your Kaffir is not altogether an unadmirable person. 
Ife is more honest, in many ways, than some Dissenters : 
and far less vulgar than an Academician. But, again, 
he breeds too fast: and (seriously) it is a damnable 
heresy, befitting only your unprejudiced Radical, that 
the inferior races, in any part of the world, should be 
permitted to pretend to rule. We, for our part, are 
no votaries of Exeter Hall, nor believers in the Rights 
of Man. Black is black for us, as white white: and we 
hold that South Africa, Dutch or British, Imperial or 
Colonial, were better white than black. Yet is it 
worthy remembrance, at the same time, that the afore- 
mentioned theory of the Colonial Office, of the Kaflirs 
as the special children of the Queen, may have its 
political value. We are concerned, first of all, not to 
oblige the South Africans, but to strengthen the 
Kmpire. Our Imperial interests are chiefly, or at all 
events most directly, supported by Sir Henry Loch, as 
Commissioner and representative of the Crown. And 
Sir Henry Loch’s position may be weakened if the 
tribesmen whom (outside the Colony) he protects are 
deprived (inside the Colony) of their share of power. 
So, again, with Swaziland, which Mr. Rhodes may 
wish us to cede forthwith to the Transvaal. Lord 
Ripon’s first impulse, of course, must be to scuttle, 
from that or from any other country, at the simple 
demand: his second, to ‘ protect the natives.’ So 
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far, it were merely a question of pressure: and _ since, 
the pressure for evacuation would be the more 
vigorous (for Mr. Rhodes, if he knew it, is stronger 
than Exeter Hall), Swaziland, in so far as the Colo- 
nial Secretary is concerned, is gone. But a states- 
man, not a Liberal, would consider the matter as 
touching—neither the well-being of the natives 
nor the ambitions of the Boers but—purely and simply 
the interests of the Empire which he is bound to 
serve. Now to abandon Swaziland on terms compulsa- 
tive, prematurely, or without consideration in return ; 
to abandon it at all, indeed, except as a step towards the 
re-acquirement of Boerdom for the Empire ; this were 
criminally absurd. Mr. Rhodes, we prefer to believe, 
is working for our ends by means better than ourselves 
could command. No cautel ‘doth besmirch the virtue 
of his will” Bat his will is, possibly, not altogether 
his own: for he is subject, he also, to the necessities. 
Moreover, he is near as much financier as_ state- 
man; loving to play for power in millions as in 
provinces. Wherefore (since no timid man can be wise) 
we shall allow him the freest of hands : but (since no 
wise man may be reckless) it were best, perhaps, if the 
Government, arming itself with discretion, resolved to 
force him, by a pressure which he might be averse 
from resenting, to consider, throughout these present 
negotiations, the interests of not South Africa alone 
but the Empire as a whole. Yet indeed, on the 
questions at issue, Lord Rosebery should have as much 
to say as Lord Ripon. It is an occasion of all others 
when we may remember the canon of do wt des. 
Natal, for example, is a Crown Colony: and_ the 
Colonial Office has her destinies in charge. Now Natal 
is almost on her knees. Some all-round arrangement 
should be possible, whereby English interests, both 
Colonial and Imperial, as opposed to the purely Boer, 
should gain: and Imperial interests, as opposed to 
Afrikander (the influence of the Crown, that is, as 
well as the prosperity of our Crown Colony and our 
Protectorates) should at least not lose. 

We are desired, for example, to conciliate Presitient 
Kruger by giving him Swaziland #—President Kruger, 
then, may be willing to favour us by concessions to 
British citizens in the Transvaal. Mr. Hofmeyr wishes 
for the consent of the Cabinet to his Native Franchise 
Bill: or may-be for the support of the public against a 
fanatic Downing Street + —Cape politicians, therefore, or 
they of the Transvaal, or both, may be expected to 
show quite a new leniency to Natal. And here is Mr. 
Rhodes, to play the honest broker in these several 
deals! We are prepared to trust him. Yet were we 
more easy if Lord Ripon understood the rudiments 
of politics: understood, for instance, that South Africa 
is to be united, but not, if we can help it, at our 
expense. 


THE CASE OF THOMAS NEILL 


if has been remarked by an eminent person, with 
‘ much practical experience of criminal judicature, 
that it is easy enough to commit a murder without 
being found out. The difficulty lies in committing the 
parlicular murder you want to commit, and then avoid- 
ing detection. If any victim will do, most of the 
grounds of suspicion, with all the ordinary opportunities 
of tracing the criminal by investigating his motives, 
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are removed, Practically all that is necessary js not 
to be caught. The value of these observations has 
been horribly illustrated by the crimes of the may 
Neill—for where a man is convicted upon the first 
indictment of four found against him for similar 
crimes, it is reasonabie to assume that the other three 
were not found without reason. It is an uncomfortable 
reflection that if Neill had been content to be 
murderer, without being a blackmailer, he might hay¢ 
committed not four but forty murders in much the 
same way without detection. Indeed it is Impossible 
to say with any confidence that the full measure of his 
guilt is known, It was not generally supposed that 
the convulsions caused by strychnine poisoning could 
easily pass for symptoms of delirium tremens, and the 
revelations of the trial certainly lend themselves to the 
idea that a great deal of undiscovered murder may go on 
in any civilised country. 

As frequently happens, the most perplexing part of 
the story is the consideration of the problem as to 
Neill’s motives. Did it afford him any satisfaction to 
believe that a prostitute, with whom his acquaintance 
had been brief and mercenary, was dying in agony a 
mile or so away? If it did--and as he was certainly 
a poisoner, and just as certainly an erotomaniac, there 
is every reason to believe that he thoroughly en- 
joyed his work—why was he not content with that 
horrible pleasure, and why should he make the crime 
the foundation of an almost incredibly stupid and 
clumsy attempt to extort money from total  stran- 
gers? If, on the other hand, blackmail was the object 


‘go through the 


of the the whole proceeding, why 
form of committing the murders 2 It would have 
been just as easy (and just as difficult) to extort 
thousands of pounds from Dr. Broadbent or Mr. 
Smith by threatening to accuse them of being 
concerned in the death of a woman who was alive, 
or had died a natural death, or had never existed at 
at all, as in that of one whom Neill had actually mur- 
dered. He can hardly have supposed either gentleman 
to be familiar with the name of every unfortunate 
woman upon whose body an inquest is held in London 
from year’s end to year’s end. <A foreigner’s ignorance 
of English life may be profound, but it can hardly 
be so profound as that. On the whole, il seems  rea- 
sonable to suppose that in this instance, as in many 
others, the monstrous wickedness which prompted the 
criminal to commit murder for some reason so_ far- 
fetched and abnormal that it is revolting to speculate as 
to its exact nature, was accompanied by vanity suffi- 
ciently active and stupidity sufficiently crass to bring 
him to the gallows, which otherwise he might very 
possibly have escaped. Many murderers perish by 
these qualities. How many others escape justice by 
being free from them is, by the nature of the case, im- 
possible to know. One can only hope not many. 
Irom the legal point of view the case has, or might have 
had, great interestof another kind. Thirty(even twenty) 
years ago, great efforts would certainly have been made 
for the defence to exclude at least some of the evidence 
that was given— without objection,as it seems—as tothe 
deaths of the women for whose murders Neill was not 
being tried. No doubt there is authority for the rather 
fantastic theory that such evidence of poisoning may 


be admissible ‘to show that the administration ol 


poison was not accidental’; but the subject is by no 
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means simple, and there was matter for much argument 
concerning the admissibility of the evidence if it had 
been considered that it would be of use to the prisoner. 
Nowadays, it is true, neither judges nor juries seem to 
at particularly sympathetic to objections of this kind, 
and the number of counsel disposed and competent to 
take them is certainly not increasing. At the same 
time, it would be extremely interesting to have heard 
the opinion of an old fashioned judge, or to hear 
that of the present Court for Crown Cases Reserved, 
upon the proposition that in order to prove the 
murder by poisoning with strychnine of A. B. in 
November 1891, you may show that the prisoner 
had opportunities of administering poison to C. D. and 
I. ’. who died with symptoms of poisoning by strych- 
nine in May 1892. It appears to us that, if the 
matter had been disputed, Sir Henry Hawkins could 
hardly have failed to reserve a case upon it. Such a 
course would have had the further advantage of giving 
the Attorney-General and his string of juniors some- 
thing to do more worthy of their metal than merely 
proving a particularly ‘dead case.” Mainly profes- 
sional, but partly also moral, is the interest of seeing 
sir Charles Russell, A.-G., exercise his personal right, 
as chief law officer of the Crown, of replying to the 
speech for the defence when no evidence is called for 
the prisoner. A Liberal, an enthusiast for equality, 
or an enemy of privilege, might be tempted to de- 
nounce this right as tyrannical, and founded upon 
ancient history. We are glad to infer that the 
Attorney-General, in Court, is none of these things. 


A DIP INTO THE FUTURE 


| as a member of the present Cabinet, the Lord 

Rosebery who spoke at Whitechapel on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon was in amazing high spirits. Uganda might 
have been in the moon for all the effect it had upon 
that cheerful soul ; and had Mr. J. Morley been playing 
with fire in—not Ireland but-—Tierra del Fuego (as so 
many of us wish he were), his lordship could have been 
no whit more sprightly than he was. ‘True, his cause 
was good, for the occasion that drew him eastwards 
was the opening of the Free Library and Museum the 
district is endowed withal ; and it is ever the cue of 
your professing Gladstonite, as becomes a member of 
the Party of Progress, to pose as ‘a educator of 


— 


youth, and an ardent agent in the development of 
Intellect; so that Lord Rosebery had tradition with 
him, and, indeed, could scarce have gone wrong. But 
his ebullience was none the less surprising for that ; 
while as for the optimism whereby his vision was 
coloured, suflice it to say that, with all his experience 
of the County Council, he could still look forward for 
refreshment to the possibility of falling back on ‘a 
perfectly safe and solid substratum of municipal life, 
if ‘by any chance party politics should become a mere 
scene of violence, and slander, and corruption, and 
malignity’: if political England, in fact, should ever 
sink to the level to which Lord Rosebery’s friends and 
allies have dragged political Ireland and are doing 
their best to drag political Wales. 

As for the uses of the institution he had come to 
open to the public, Lord Rosebery may fairly be said 
to have made rather light of them than not. ‘The 
present, he said, is not so much the Age of Libraries as 
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an Age of Cheap Literature. By that he did not mean 
the Penny Fiction whereon the male and female 
Youth of Britain is understood to feed its mind almost 
to the exclusion of any other sort of reading. On the 
contrary, he meant what he said; for he proceeded to 
dilate on the manly joy with which the reflection that you 
can buy Bacon’s Essays for less than the price of a pot 
of four-half must fill the breasts of Mr. and Mrs. 
"Awkins, All Dickens and all Scott, his lordship said, 
might be had for fourpence-half-penny a volume: and 
so (he might have added) may the most of the revered 
G. W. M. Reynolds—a writer highly esteemed of the 
People—as well: while Shakespeare and Milton cost 
but ninepence a piece, and for four shillings the East- 
Ind millionaire may become the pleased and proud 
possessor of Macaulay’s England. ‘'The fact is, Lord 
Rosebery went on, ‘that for the price of a hat you may 
get a library that all the merchant princes of the Middle 
Ages—all the Fuggers, the Medicis—could not have 
obtained if they had given their heart’s blood for it ;” 
so that it didn’t matter a pin whether you bought your 
books for home consumption or went to a library to 
read them. For in either case the books are there ; and, 
it being a matter of course that you have the brains to 
profit by them, why, naturally, ‘they must have the 
elevating influence upon you that Mr. Barnett has 
indicated.” ‘To read, in fact, is to become truly demo- 
cratic. (Gunpowder exploded chivalry and ‘the aristo- 
cracy of war “—as Marlborough, Bonaparte, Wellington, 
Von Moltke, Lee; and, in the same way, books, ‘ the 
great democratic agent of the world, will doubtless see 
the end of 'Toryism, the abolition of the Monarchy and 
the House of Peers, and the established rule of such 
triumphant expressions of the Idea as Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, and M. Calvignac (of Carmaux), and good 
squeezable M. Loubet (of Paris), and the active and 
ingenious creatures who have made the name of Tam- 
many a by-word all over the world. 

To such brave uses shall our nature come! “Tis 
already impossible to be drunk for a penny, and dead 
drunk for tuppence; and ‘tis already possible to 
get as democratic for a copper more as a threepenny 
Banquet (or a ditto Counsels Civil and Moral) will 
make you. No longer now need Mr. “Awkins affect 
an interest in the doings of Jolin L. or Peter Jackson ; 
nor own, with a pleased humility, that four-half is 
good enough for him ; nor even condescend on winkles 
and a pot of tea, ‘Down at the Welsh “Arp which 
is *Endon wy. All that is by way of being over and 
done. ‘Instead of which, he takes his Bacon; and, 
still questing that elevating influence that Mr. Barnett 
has indicated, he opens it at (let us say) the ‘Thir- 
teenth Essay, entitled ‘ Of Goodness and the Goodness 
of Nature’: and he readeth the first sentence thereof ; 
and when he hath read it—more than once, perchance 
—it may be that there shall ensue between himself and 
his placens urvor, even ‘Liza, some such talk as this: 

He. D’year, “Liza ? 

Suk. Wot is it, old man: chuck it out. 

Hr. “Ere’s another on “em as didn’t ‘ave to order 
his cadies extry-sized for nothink ! 

Suv. Garn! “Oo're you gettin’ at ? 

Hv. I ain't a-gettin’ at anybody, / aint. ‘That ain't 
my bloomin’ form. It’s this ‘ere Mr. bloomin’ Bycon 
that’s a gettin’ at me. 

Six. Wot’s his little gyme ? 
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He. Ah! that’s just it! Wot és ‘is little gyme? 
He seems to ‘ave one. Quite a little un of ‘is own, if 
you ast me. He ‘adn’t got a nut like that on him for 
nothink, he ’adn’t. Just you cock your ear this way, 
and tyke his tip. (dteading) ‘1 tyke goodness in this 
; ‘in this sense “— 





sense —I])'year + 

Sur. That’s good enough, ain’t it ? 

Hr. Shut up: you ain't in it. (Reading) ‘In this 
sense, the e-ffecting of the weal of man.’ 

Sur. Ow my! 

Hx. There you are. Wot's he mean by ‘ £-ffecting 
the weal of man?°> Wot ts the weal of man 7” 

Sur. Paps it’s his bicycle ! 

HI. Pr'aps it’s his bieyele? Yuss, and p'raps it 
ain't. P’rapsit’s his barrer. Traps it’s the Wheel 0° 
Jortuneround thecorner. P’raps it’s—Ere! ‘Trot round, 
and get usa poto’ cooper! Taint in it with him, J ain't. 
©’ course, if I'd ‘ad a college educaytion, why o 
course I—— 

Sur. O dry up! A wheel's a wheel; and neither 
more nor less. And you can’t myke any other bloom- 
ing thing of it. “EKre—Bycon’s orf. Light up, and I'll 
bring the beer in two twos. 

Hi: (Lighting up. With gloomy admiration). Ah! he 
‘adn’t got a’ed like that on him for nothink ! (Left 
meditating.) 

Poor “Enery, you see, to use a novel and illuminating 
metaphor of Lord Rosebery’s went forth to the bean- 
feast of soul ‘without the necessary wedding garment.’ 
His will, that is, was good, but his culture and his brains 
‘weren't in it. Indeed his lordship’s whole contention 
is vitiated by the prevailing assumption that, given the 
books, the brains will come after. ‘Which is absurd. 
Brains are no more made by books than (in most cases) 
books are made by brains; and, if you remove the 
cheap newspaper and the Penny Novel, the influence of 
‘the great democratic agent of the world” is likely to 
be inconsiderable. ‘The influence for good, that is: for 
as to the influence of books for evil, that is a point on 
which the French, who have long been deep in Rous- 
seau and in Prudhon, could teach us much. But 
hitherto ourselves are more or less in want of servicehble 
home-grown information. 


THE SECRET OUT 
eee VON CAPRIVI, no less than his Kaiser, 


may be primed with good intentions, but his 
strategy is to seek. Vor weeks, nay months, the most 
inflated rumours concerning the German Army Bills 
have been going the rounds of an essentially babble- 
mongering press. ‘The martinet Arcuz Zeitung cla- 
moured that the wholesale substitution of a two for a 
three years’ training would ruin efficiency. On the 
other hand, ‘Teutonic Radicalism reprobated an increase 
of taxation anticipated by its heated fancy to top 
some hundred millions of marks. ‘There was little agree- 
ment as to the figures of the future peace footing, or 
concerning the incidence of the threatened imposts, but 
each general interest took panic and every party was in 
a ferment. A word in season might have hushed the 
Babel of voices, yet did the Chancellor maintain an 
unstatesmanlike silence until the measure, though its 
purport remained completely unknown, had been uni- 
versally written down oppressive or superficial. ‘Then, 
suddenly, some needy clerk (as the late Mr. Marvin) or 
impish office-boy conveys a rough yet sufficient draft to 
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The Cologne Gazette, and the secret becomes common 
property without—say official apologists—the necessary 
explanatory evidence. 

The hand of the law will doubtless descend upon that 
scrivener or printer’s devil. Nay: the head of this jour. 
nal’s editor may lie easier than his of the Kilnische 
Yet Count von Caprivi must rejoice, if the truth iis 
known, to have his countrymen confronted by substan. 
tial facts and not their equivalent in journalese,  }', 
the dispassionate study of the new proposals certainly 
fails to convict them of severity on the one han 
or frivolity on the other. The cost of the reforms 
(some sixty-six million marks, with an annual outlay 
of sixty-five millions more) is less by one half than the 
forecasts of the malignant: the increase of the establish- 
ment, some 54,000 men in all, falls far short of the 
more imaginative prophecies. ‘Then why this dogge( 
silence in the face of calumny until stories pei 
sedulously promulgated that the Minister stood at 
issue alike with his colleagues and his Kmperor? Re. 
mains the question of length of service—the point upon 
which expert criticism will discharge its main inkshed. 
Well: the departure from the three years’ system 
is by no means so complete as the popularity-hunting 
broadsheets imagined—and hoped. In the first place the 
old arrangement existed rather in theory than in fact: 
thus, the Awkward Squad was subjected, no doubt, to 
thirty-six months instruction, but an intelligent recruit 
might escape with thirty. Now, this system of per- 
missive remissions naturally led to favouritism, also 
to certain injustice, since smart men were retained in 
order to strengthen the line. Accordingly, there is an 
obvious gain in substituting a uniform two years for 
an irregular three. And besides, cases of palpable 
inefficiency or misconduct’ shall remain with the 
colours for a twelvemonth more. In this way the 
War Department has contrived a wholesome stimulus 
to exertion; moreover, incentives to emulation have 
been devised in the shape of prizes for tactics 
and marksmanship, and more ammunition to be 
expended at the targets. ‘True that in this country 
no commandant in his’ senses would undertake 
to turn out sound fighting stuff in such brief space. 
There is, however, a deal of difference between the 
amount of drill that can be hammered into a ‘Tommy 
enrolled under compulsory service and that which is war- 
rantable under our voluntary makeshift. Again, the 
language of the Avlnische’s procured document implies 
that the discipline with the colours has been shortened 


fortheinfantry—not the cavalryandartillery. ‘The proof 
must always lie in the battle: still, if the superiority of 


Germany's intellect and patriotism be taken into 
account, her highly-perfected soldiers need not fear to 
cross bayonets with either Gaul or Russ. 

You do not expect, of course, that the Empire will 
swallow the Bill, and the expenditure of money and 
wage-earning manhood implied thereby, without some 
searchings of heart. Carried it must be, however, 
whether cheerfully or reluctantly ; for the arguments in 
its favour have an unanswerable cogency. Indeed it 1s 
impossible to surmise what more telling reasons could 
be adduced than the bald statistics set forth in the 
measure’s preamble. A quarter of a century hence the 
Republic shall place more than five millions of trained 
soldiers in the field; Russia more than five and « half. 
Surely Germany finds ample justification in raising her 
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military strength to some 5,400,000 - The result of 
the increment is equality with France instead of a con- 
fossed inferiority, and even so the Russian retains a slight 
advantage in a single-handed encounter. In plain- 
spoken language, calculated to drive the Paul Derouledes 
into fresh frenzies of Boulangism, the State-paper pro- 
ceeds to define the situation as against the vanquished 
of 70. France, with a stationary (or even dwindling) 
yopulation, has reached the limits of her recruiting 
capacity. If her annual contingents are to be increased, 
they must bring to the front men of greater age and 
inferior physique. ‘Thus Germany, ‘ when the decisive 
moment comes,’ will be the master of her old-time adver- 
sary both in numbers and in individual proficiency, and 
a postponement of the crisis is all to her advantage. 
(Comes the consideration: can Austria and Italy hold 
the Cossack in check ? or must Germany, perforce, de- 
tach contingents to their assistance ¢ 

The question remains unanswered from considerations 
of etiquette ; yet Count von Caprivi’s reticence should 
not be misunderstood of his countrymen. For his inner 
meaning is this:—The problem of the next great war 
can be stated as follows : Germany can render excellent 
account of either France or Russia taken singly. 
But who shall say if, while we are punishing 
the would-be re-conquerors of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
unpreparedness of one ally, the poor material of the 
other, do not prove our ruin? ‘The present Reichstag 
may fail to respond to such momentous calculations ; 
for sundry party organs (as the Vossische, the National 
Zcitung, and the Germania) gird fiercely at the proposed 
expenditure. But in case of obstructive resistance the 
Chancellor, in imitation of Bismarck, can always purge 
his Parliament through a dissolution. 


THE ENGLISH WHEAT CROP 


HIEN Sir John Lawes published his estimate of 
the wheat crop of ‘91, we took occasion to 
point out certain fallacies in his method. In a country 
like England, with its infinite variety of soils and 
climates, where farming is practised with any number 
of degrees of skill, you cannot judge of a general yield 
from the crop on the experimental plots at Rothamp- 
stead. Now Sir John admits that, as we said, he was too 
sanguine, ‘The evidence at command, he says, ‘is in 
favour of the assumption that that estimate was more 
probably too high than too low. ‘This year his task is 
still more difficult. For one thing the weather has 
been capricious: in some districts rain was falling in 
torrents while others were parched with drought, and, 
though the crops are nearly all bad, the degree of 
badness ranges from thirty-five bushels per acre to 
acres not worth the reaping. Again, the yield after 
threshing has been almost invariably a disappointment ; 
the areas of blight and mildew are dotted irregularly 
over the length and breadth of the land; on the most 
thoroughly worked tenancies the few who can afford it 
are stubbornly keeping up their ricks in the hope of 
better prices. "These being the facts, it is obvious that 
the most ingenious and well-informed guess can be but 
a remote approximation to the truth, 

The worst of it is that Sir John wi? work from 
aset of data which irresistibly lead him to take an 
over-sanguine view: so that when he declares the out- 
look dismal, you may be sure that it is more dismal 
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than he knows. What he never seems to understand is 
that most other farmers are not like himself: that they 
do not make an art of wheat-growing, nor bring to it 
anything like the skill, the devotion, and the pains of 
which himself is prodigal. And his figures, taken as they 
stand, confirm the worst surmises: for they show that, on 
this the most favourable assumption, our farmers have 
produced little more than a fourth of the wheat that is 
wanted to feed the population. Broadly speaking, that is, 
we may have grown some 7} million quarters (from which 
a deduction has to be made for seed), and we need some 
28! millions for food. And Sir John does not himself 
believe that these figures represent the truth : for ¢ it is 
pretty certain that the yield of the country at large 
will be less than that indicated.’ Also, himself has been 
fortunate in respect of quality: his bushel, being of 
60 {lbs., is as good as the average for the last ten years 
and is better than the average for the last forty ; and few 
reports are so favourable. In face of the facts one 
thing at least is certain: the cultivation of wheat by 
bounty, in order to meet the national requirements in 
case of war or blockade, is out of the question. We 
are absolutely dependent on the foreigner for bread : 
and when we come to buying four-fifths of our total 
need, a fraction more or less is of mighty little con- 
sequence. ‘The sole consolation is, we buy in so 
many different markets that only by impossible ill- 
luck or incredibly bad statesmanship can we ever quarrel 
with all at once. 

Sir John might make his returns more useful and 
suggestive than they are. At Rothampstead, no 
doubt, accounts are kept with the most scrupulous 
accuracy, and to know the amount expended upon, 
and the cash return achieved by, the owner's results, 
Probably he would 
hesitate to volunteer the information : inasmuch as 
he knows enough about agriculture to realise the 
difficulty of making out exact figures. ‘To be able 
to lay down the law with absolute authority, the 


would be serviceable indeed. 


first essential is an ignorance as utter and com- 
plete as Mr. Walter Wren’s, who now, it would 
seem, proposes to ‘cram’ the British Farmer. ‘The 
lingering fatuity of that correspondence in The 
Times has no odder feature than the preachments 
of Mr. Wren, who lectures Mr. Martin Sutton 
and Mr. Farrar Ecroyd—(both babes and sucklings, 
quotha !)—as if he had done nothing but grow wheat 
all his life. But in truth the controversy may be 
dismissed in few words. Let those that ask, Does 
wheat-growing pay? turn for an answer to the 
Bankruptey Court, to the statistics of unlet land 
and falling wages, to a world of rents so miserably 
reduced that only enough is left to give the 
parson his tithes. ‘To maintain, in the teeth of 
such witness, that here is a profitable industry is either 
to write yourself down a paper-farmer and a fool, or 
to conclude that the English agriculturist is ignorant 
and incompetent to the verge of idiocy. More: not 
until this truth is recognised is there any chance of our 
clearing that Slough of Despond upon which we have 
entered. Not only is the foreign ‘surplus’ very 
large; but also it commands a better price than our 
own. lLetitthen be realised once and for all that both 
baker and consumer prefer American and Hungarian 
Hour, and that, therefore, the farmer should turn his 
hand elsewhere. 
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Unfortunately stock-breeding and stock-handling 
are, in spite of Mr. Herbert Gardner, no longer as 
profitable as they were, for foreign beef and mutton 
are getting as plentiful as foreign wheat. More- 
over it is feared that before Mr. Gardner ceases 
from holding office, short though his tenure be, the 
country will be over-run with lean store cattle—a 
prospect dismal enough to depress the most ardent 
breeder. But stock-breeding and stock-handling do not 
exhaust the capacities of land. ‘There is the dairy, there 
is the orchard, there is the fruit-garden—all growing 
industries ; pigeons and poultry and pigs have yielded 
fair returns this year, where those who would not con- 
descend on them have had to starve; and no one as 
yet has ‘ sounded the deeps’ of—rabbits. One gentleman 
we know in Gloucestershire that hopes to kill his twenty 
thousand this year: for several seasons he has made 
a profit in the midst of distress. In short, energy and 
enterprise will no doubt clear us of our difficulty in 
the end; but it will be in the teeth of the limpets which 
persist in clinging, and so encourage others to cling, to 
a ruined industry. For that, and naught else, is what 
wheat-growing is, 


PHILANTHROPY ON TRIAL 


: ENERAL* BOOTH is an adventurer of great 

faith and infinite resource. No sooner has a 
Committee been appointed to inquire into the ‘ Darkest 
England * scheme than he springs yet another impudent 
demand for money upon us. ‘This time no less than 
£60,000 is required to save him from ruin ; and failure, 
he declares with a monstrous assumption of divine in- 
sight, will be ‘ very grieving to God. If he did not 
make a direct appeal now, many would say: ‘ You 
have never asked us straight out for the money.” But 
on that score at least the ‘General* need harbour no 
enxiety. ‘lhe champion beggar of the age, he has prac- 
tised every method of appeal, straight or crooked. He 
has cajoled, he has threatened ; and if he be not the 
richest philanthropist in the world, the fault is not, his 
own but the publics, which has wearied at last of 
throwing good money after bad. Meantime, Mr. Booth 
is playing for a big stake. It is, in fact, a game of 
‘double or quits. <A simple whitewashing will not 
content him. He must have the brass as well. And 
if the Committee smiles not approval on him, both 
money and reputation are lost for ever. 

We confess that we have small confidence in the 
Committee of Inquiry : not because it is not efficiently 
constituted but because its powers and scope are alike 
limited. By all means let the ‘ General’s’ accounts be 
rigidly audited: by all means let us know through 
whose hands these vast sums of money have been 
passed. ‘lo those who have been over-hasty in sub- 
scriptions it may prove a solace to be assured that the 
incomings and outgoings have been duly registered. 
Ifowever, that is merely the fringe of the question. 
‘The money has been collected and has been spent : 
so much is beyond doubt. But if ‘General’ Booth 
desire to leave the Court with a clean character, he 
must show to the world’s satisfaction that he has not 
betrayed the trust reposed in him: that in fact he pos- 
sesses not only the talent of beggary but the ability to 
expend the public money for the public benefit. It is 
very casy, indeed, not to be a philanthropist, and 
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incompetence in a self-appointed saviour of socie 


ty is 
every whit as criminal as coarse and flagrant dishone: 


“~ 
An there is a primi-facic case against Mr. Seat 
that he has squandered £100,000 without result, and 
clamours for more. Ignorance of affairs is no eXCuse 
for failure. If it be true, as an expert has declared, 
that the ‘General’ entrusted the management of hi: 
schemes to officers who ‘have not even an clementary 
knowledge of social and political problems, surely the 
inquiry need proceed no further: for it becomes evident 
at once that the subscribers’ money has been wasted to 
encourage a blind fanaticism, and neither good inten. 
tions nor scrupulously kept accounts could then atone 
for the wicked folly of this amateur Messiah, 

In fact the Committee should tell us not how the 
money has been spent, but what measure of social 
progress its expenditure has achieved. Is the ‘sub- 
merged tenth’ nearer to the surface for the noisy 
advertisement it has obtained’ Has the farm colony, 
in which £74,170 was invested, justified the extra- 
vagance of its promoters? Have the criminals and 
loafers who sojourned awhile at Hadleigh lapsed 
to their former barbarism’ Are the 260 men, 
who were lately enjoying the interest upon £74,170, 
the better in body and soul for their luxurious 
surroundings ? ‘The inquiry is limitless, and would 
occupy a year at least. The after-career of the 
submerged ones should be rigidly examined, that 
we may discover whether or no the effect of Mr. 
Bootl’s ministrations be permanent. He obtained 
his initial capital by bold and boastful promises of 
regeneration. Ilave these promises been redeemed + 
If they have not, the ‘General’ and his allies are 
unworthy of the public confidence, and not one single 
penny should in the future be thrown into their 
capacious hat. If the Committee be wise, it will 
insist upon this point with untiring energy, and 
it could not do better than invite the co-operation 
of a practical philanthropist. Half a dozen members 
of Parliament may be competent to examine the 
‘General's’ accounts, and if the vouchers are forth- 
coming they will doubtless be able in some vague 
fashion to check the expenditure. But their training 
and experience do not especially fit them for the con- 
sideration of social problems. And if Mr. Charles 
Booth or Mr. Loch be not of the number, the 
deliberations will hardly meet with unreserved con- 
fidence. In the meantime the Committee invites the 
opponents of * Darkest England* to formulate charges 
against Mr. William Booth and the Salvation Army. 
But it does not appear to be entrusted with judicial 
powers, and the points to which it proposes to confine 
its investigation are such as may clude or deceive 
superficial inquiry. Why, then, is the invitation 
issued ? 

Meanwhile the ‘ General” beats the drum and shouts 
for more money. ‘The taste which prompted _ the 
appeal at this moment is execrable. But what would 
you expect? And we have a full confidence in the re- 
awakened prudence of the philanthropic Briton, who 1s 
scarce likely to unbutton his pocket while the honesty 
and competence of ‘General’ Booth are sub judi. 
However, it is well to remind him of one simple fact. 
In asingle year the ‘General’ spent £74,170 upon his 
farm colony, and then threatened that, if £30,000 were 
not immediately added, the capital sum would be 
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wasted for ever. Is this recklessness, or is it criminality ? 
And shall we entrust our money to an adventurer who 
hurls £74,000 into an Essex marsh and shifts the re- 
sponsibility on to those who decline to give him a blank 
cheque ? 


THE ETHICS OF RACING 


N a general way the Briton is apt to think leniently 
I of other men’s vices because they give him some- 
thing amusing to talk about: but now and again he 
falls in a passion for judging them by a standard that 
would make an archangel weary of life, and goes about 
like a raging lion in quest of a victim to expel from 
society or to warn off the turf. Pleasant as it may 
be to sin in thought the sins we dare not in deed, 
and to enact vicariously the crimes for which our- 
selves shall not pay the penalty, we feel, as a nation, 
that examples must be made, lest one good custom 
of conversation should corrupt the world. Other- 
wise such defects in conduct as are most pleasant to 
contemplate might be held not unprofitable for imi- 
tation. In this, as in many other respects, the sport- 
ing press is an epitome of the weakness and the strength 
of the British character: and the sporting press reflects 
the opinion of the average race-goer. Whenever the 
air teems with hints of knavery and malpractices, then 
you may be sure that the Racing Man, clothed in 
pious sentiments, is about to get his knife into an 
offender—the first on whom he may fall. 

At the present moment Newmarket sits expectant 
of some such thunderbolt as Lord Durham's famous 
Gimerack speech. It would appear that the fate of 
Mr. Charles Wood was not. sufficiently impressive 
to certain jockeys and certain owners: who run to 
make money, fairly if the gods allow, but ‘on the 
cross’ if their faces be averted. A sporting journal 
has been talking of two instances in which horses 
were unskilfully * pulled®: and very sensibly demands 
that neither wealth nor social position should deter 
the Jockey Club from punishing, if punishment be 
due, their riders or the persons whose will the riders 
exccuted. ‘These instances are not solitary. Of course 
allowance must be made for the fact that men who 
have lost money attribute the disaster to anything 
but their own want of judgment. And some of the 
complaints of foul riding should be levelled against 
not fraud but inefficiency. But, take it how you 
will, it is not to be denied that those practices which 
ruined Wood are commoner than they have been since 
his disgrace. Newmarket knows it, for Newmarket 
talks virtuously just now: so virtuously that persons 
weak in the moral tone might be sent thither for a 
course of lofty sentiment. 

We take it that the Jockey Club is not blind, nor is 
its arm shortened, as the world will see when the time 
comes round for the renewal of licences. Its business 
is not to pass sentence on account of offences which 
may exist more in fancy than in fact. But the average 
race-goer is in that condition of mind which induces 
something not unlike the heresy hunt dear to Scots 
ecclesiastics ; and, if supremacy lay with the Demo- 
cracy of the Turf, some poor devil might even now 
have fallen before its wrath. The public does not 
understand the ethics of racing. All morality is de- 
termined by circumstance: and thus what may well 
be right on the turf may be wrong elsewhere. Men 
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race for pleasure, to develop and improve the breed of 
horses, or merely for money: never to benefit the purse 
of people who back horses. An owner has no duties 
towards the public. ‘The Duchess of Montrose was 
once hissed in the ring because she scratched Thebais, 
a warm favourite for the Cambridgeshire. ‘The mare 
was her own, and she was perfectly justified in refusing 
to start where victory had been scarce more profitable 
than defeat. laving been ‘ forestalled, she acted 
more honourably than if she had allowed 'Thebais to 
run and forbidden the jockey to win. That is all. In 
the same way,a man who lives by handicaps, and there- 
fore by the conditions of the game must somehow ‘ best’ 
the bookmakers, is quite entitled to enter his cattle for 
races below their proper class, or to run them half 
trained or out of their proper distances with the object 
of picking up a big race. ‘The thoroughbred is now 
even as Nitrates or Brighton ‘ A’s. In the same way 
the jockey has no interest to serve but his master’s. 
If he * pull’—and the jockey who cannot lose a race by 
other means is a callow ass—for his own purposes, then 
let him be punished as a fraudulent servant. But 
nothing can compel an owner to run straight : if * cross ° 
courses better ‘ suit his book. 

‘The end of it may be easily foreseen. When 
gentlemen race for sport, we assume that the game 
will always be played on honourable terms, without 
regard to any temporary advantage: and on this 
ground the unfortunate termination of the Bucca- 
neer and Nunthorpe match is to be regretted. Nor 
need more be said on the subject than that the matter 
seems to have been handled indexterously, and to have 
concluded as most bunglings do in misconception. 
And presuming that a gentleman is a gentleman, and 
will deal fairly by his fellows, we may lay it down that 
the owner's first duty is towards the breed of horses: not 
towards the betting-man. Unfortunately the present 
system takes little count of breeding. It can but aid in 
the specialisation of the race-horse: in the creation 
of a new animal, useless for the getting of hunters 
and hacks. When that day comes racing will 
be on the level of roulette: and of necessity the 
Turf will die like the Ring. Only folly could 
imagine such a disastrous culmination to be close at 
hand. But it is time that the Jockey Club awoke to 
a sense of its position. For the morality of the turf, 
it must imitate the Cadi of Mr. Whistler's story, 
who remarked to the litigants before him: ‘ Decency, 
my friends, decency—refinement is not expected.” 
More important is its duty to the horse, which consists 
in the abolition of gambling sprints, as of excessive 
two-year-old racing, and in the establishment of com- 
petitions which will develop muscle and stamina. 


DOLLARS J. DECALOGUE 
M* JOHN J. INGALLS, of Kansas, sometime 


President of the American Senate, has remarked 
that ‘ the purification of polities is an iridescent dream,’ 
inasmuch as ‘ Politics is a battle for supremacy, so that 
‘the Decalogue and the Golden Rule have no place in 
a political campaign, for there ‘ the object is success.” 
It both sounds and is monstrous, of course; but it is 
none the less a neat and compact little Summary of the 
ethics which suffice for the guidance of American 


statesmen. Neither Decalogue nor Golden Rule can 
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be permitted to interfere with the action of the Caucus 
or the trade of ‘Tammany; and in the battle now 
raging between Mr. Harrison (of the Ins) and Mr, Cleve- 
land (of the Outs), the Decalogue has ‘ got left” for 
the Dollar. Senator Ingalls, the ‘plumed Knight, 
(now sulking in his pavilion because he lost his last 
chance of the Presidency when Mr. Harrison was re- 
nominated), Senator ‘Dave’ Hill, beloved of 'Tam- 
many, Mr. Grover Cleveland and the rest of them— 
all are keenly alive to the fact that political machines 
are not kept going by the ‘Ten Commandments, but 
must be lubricated with ‘boodle’ expressed from a 
body of desperate place- and profit-hunters—men in- 
tent on jobbing on all manner of scales with the sanc- 
tion of the thing called ‘ American Law’—and employed 
in the purchase of what are known (to the initiate) now 
as * Floaters’ and now as ‘Commercials. And Mr. Jere- 
miah Jenks and Mr. McCook, professors both, have been 
deploring in the magazines of their native land, the 
venality of the Native Electorate : which, as they know, 
exists in great measure for the purpose of trafficking in 
Free Citizenship and disposing of that priceless privi- 
lege to the highest bidder. 

According to Mr. McCook, who has made a very 
careful calculation, the number of Venals on both sides 
is just about equal. Also, the work of securing the 
Floaters is given out to contractors. Mr. Jenks, again, 
will have it that as much as £’10 is sometimes given for a 
vote, and he instances certain farmers in New York 
State who are in the habit of driving their household 
to the poll, and there they ‘auction off the lot to the 
highest bidder.” But such evidence as Mr. Jenks and 
Mr. McCook can give may very easily be bettered. 
Both Republicans and Democrats are fain to ‘circu- 
larise* the henchmen of their several parties. ‘The 
circulars are all ‘ private and confidential, and are 
addressed to persons described as ‘sincere, true, and 
trusty. But they may be sold to the enemy or to 
the press. And they are. One such communication 
((P. & Cl) from ‘Chairman’ Hackett, of the 
Republican (N. Y.) State Committee to a set of * true 
and trusty” 
lar service, 


party-men—demanding ‘ some _particu- 
which ‘calls for the exercise of caution 
and the ability to keep a secret —was published the 
other day ; and it sets forth that those who will dis- 
‘particular service’ will ‘not be for- 
gotten —that is, will receive a share of the spoils. 
Indeed, of the secret history of the Presidential Cam- 
paign enough has been published to show that the real 
rivals are—not two great political parties but—two 
gangs of political highwaymen, depending for success 
on the thievery of some and the subornation of others. 
The Harrisonites 


charge the 


command the more money—the 
profits of McKinleyism—and are able to buy the 
larger number of votes. One chief cause of the 
Democratic defeat four years ago was a certain 
‘deal between the Republicans and the Sachems of 
Tammany. A section, mostly Irishry, sold its vote 
twice: it was paid—Tammany must always be paid— 
to vote the Democratic 'Vicket ; but some of its mem- 
bers voted for the Democratic Governor and the 
Republican President. ‘Then, the Republicans spent 
£30,000 in New York, and bought up the Coogan 
Labour Vote, the John O’Brienites, and other veniiide 
fractions of the New York (Irish) Desninnsy. Verily, 
the man that would be President of ‘These States must 
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reckon with the ‘Tammany ‘Tiger—as they call the Pest 
li-bas ; and, to be equal with * Dave’ Hill, you shall see 
your Grover Cleveland on his knees to the dirty, ventri- 
For, in truth, ‘the 
purification of politics is an iridescent dream, and the 


potent Thing as readily as another. 


Decalogue has no place in a Presidential Campaign, 

A common trick is for one party to make the other ex. 
haust itself in payments, and then buy up the payees. .\ 
letter (P. & C.) sent out on the 24th of October, 188s, 4 
fortnight before the last election day, by Colonel Dudley, 
Treasurer of the Republican National Committee, jn- 
structed certain ‘true and trusty’ sectarians to ‘ get level’ 
with the Democrats. Here are two of his instruc. 
tions :—({1) ‘To find outwho has Democratic boodle - 
and steer the Democrats to them and make them pay 
big prices for their own men;> (2) ‘To divide the I loaters 
into blocks of five, and puta trusted man with the neces- 
sary funds in charge of these five, and make him respon- 
sible that none get away, and that all vote our ticket. 
The Colonel also asks his henchmen to get ‘the 
to attend the polling-stations 
‘utterly dumbfound — the 


best business men’ 
on election day, and to 
ordinary Democratic election bummer’ (who would be 
there to see that the Venals, bought and paid for, did 
vote the Straight Ticket). ‘There is no pretence of 
concealment. ‘There have been attempts at the secret 
ballot; but they have failed. In New York and certain 
other States the * bummers”* supply the voter with ballot 
papers—called ‘paster ballots *"—which are stuck over 
the official cards. Absolute secreey—which is impossible: 
as the polling clerks are ready to sell their services—would 
facilitate the trattic, inasmuch as the Venals, if aiding, 
would be able to sell their vote twice and thrice over, 
and no one would know how they voted. As it is, 
when the thing is bought the buyer wants to see 
it safely delivered. Vor this reason the Australian 
ballot—thus called not because it originated in Aus- 
tralia but because the Irish dictators would baat it 
as an evil thing if it were styled ‘ English —is not a 
success. And no party will dare to introduce a ¢ ‘orrupt 
Practices Act. 
elections; and discriminates between Benjamin Harrison 


For corrupt practice it is that wins 


and Grover Cleveland; and makes Outs of Ins and 
Ins of Outs; and touches as with a live coal the lips 
of the Chauncey Depews when they go out for to 
‘make the eagle squeal, and the European World stands 
trembling and abashed to hear the thunder (and turf) 
that threatens in their words. 

Yes: it was for this that Columbus dreamed and 
strove and sailed: by this that Mr. Chauncey Depew 
was invigorated to foretell the coming ruin of the 
House of Lords, He talked of that institution going 
down at a touch, if it presumed to traverse the decisions 
of the Democracy; but in truth he spoke as a lool— 
he was thinking all the while of ‘These States and the 
Men of Boodle and the omnipotence of the Insh Vote 
And when he went on to speak of Columbus, and that 
his name was writ in continents (or that continents 
are his hatchment; or whichever it was), what he 
really meant was that the artful, credulous, and most 
resolute Genoese had his true monument in—not 
l'ammanies. Himself was none of the 
most scrupulous of men. But at least he hung by the 
and it is probable that, could he have 


Columbias but—’ 


Decalogue ; 
foreviewed a ‘Presidential Campaign, he would have 


left his egg uncracked and his America undiscovercd. 
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MODERN MEN 
THE HEADMASTER OF HARROW 


NINCE the age of Dr. Keate, who flogged Eton into 
S admiration, the British Boy has been made the victim 
of a thousand experiments, At Rugby, Arnold converted 
him into a pious prig, while the author of Eric anticipated 
‘General’ Booth in the ennobling of repentant vice. But 
Mr, J. EK. C. Welldon, of Harrow, has a finer touch with 
practic al affairs than the wisest of his predecessors and he 
has elevated his ‘ boys’ into ‘ copy ’ for the cheap journalist. 
In truth he has realised, with the triumphant purveyors 
of soap and bacon, the uses of advertisement, and puffs the 
ancient foundation, over which it is his honour to preside, 
with the glibness and familiarity of a cheap-jack. At his 
door no interviewer knocks in vain. The tiresome secrets 
of his household are the common property of surburban 
drawing rooms, We hear, with unconcern, that he is un- 
married and cultivates a taste for ch sap trips. He has 
even ‘done San Francisco and the Yosemite Valley’ 
(probably under the auspices of Mr. Cook) and once— 
does it not sound incredible ?—he ‘ trod the Desert of the 
Sahara (by way of Algiers).’ If all the world does not know 
that Mr, Gladstone and the late Lord Tennyson honoured 
the Headmaster of Harrow by their patronage, its ignor- 
ance is not the fault of the Headmaster of Harrow, whose 
self-complacency reveals the confidences of his study to the 
first intruder. And since his constant boast is that to- 
day he is ‘the one actual and visible link between Eton 
and Harrow,’ you cannot but wonder and regret that the 
chastening influence of two great institutions has saved 
him not from the pit of Democracy. As our ‘so- 
called nineteenth century’ is disgraced by the ‘ New 
Humour’ and the New Criticism, so also it shall not escape 
the New Headmastership, which Mr. Welldon has invented 
and which he may be trusted to carry to its culmination. 

Born under a lucky planet, he was destined, while yet 
in his cradle, to achieve greatness. His career has been 





one of uninterrupted success and his temperament—san- 
guine and self-satisfied —is such that no disaster will 
daunt. Not even his brilliant scholarship—he was Senior 
Classic in 1877—has blunted his keen instinct of affairs, 
While other youths lose themselves in vain and vague 
ambitions, Mr. Welldon, so Rumour hath it, long since 
revealed his aspirations to such as gazed with rapt anxiety 
upon his career. He was ordained, we have been 
told with tedious iteration, to pass through the Head- 
mastership of Eton to the Primacy of England. That he 
will never attain the first summit of his hope is now cer- 
tain, But even that might have been possible, had 
patience tempered the ardour of his desire. At an age 
when even distinguished scholars are content to stand and 
wait in the humility of usherdom, he controlled the policy 
of Dulwich College, and when Harrow fell vacant he 
forgot the hope of Eton and trampled upon what had 
seemed the ordination of Providence. But after Eton does 
not Harrow usurp the place of honour? And is it not 
passing pleasant to confide the secret to the coy interviewer 
that you are ‘the only living link,’ ete. ete. The predes- 
tined Primate, in truth, has foreed the spirit, if not the 
letter of his prophecy, into reality. But we are scarce so 
confident of the future: Canterbury is not yet in the gift 
of the London County Council, and Mr, Welldon’s persis- 
tent policy of notoriety is unlikely to win othe: hearts than 
those which beat in Spring Gardens, 

The New Headmaster is nothing if not democratic, and 
Mr. Welldon is prepared to take his orders from a solid 
majority. In fact he acknowledges the supremacy of the 
British Father, and though it should be his to impose 
some measure of culture upon his reluctant pupils, he 
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would willingly surrender tradition and discipline at the 
demand of his clients. He repaid the debt which he owed 
his University by leading the attack upon her favourite 
study, and it is not his fault that Greek is not banished 
from the curriculum of school and college. The position 
he assumed was monstrously illogical. Fifty per cent. of 
the boys under cultivation in the Public Schools are 
ignorant of the Greek grammar, he asserted: whence it 
follows that Greek, living not in the heart of the people, 
should forthwith be banished the Universities. Why the 
tail should presume to wag the dog neither he nor his 
henchmen condescended to explain. And most assuredly 
was it evident that if the Headmasters of England were 
unable to instruct their pupils in the mysteries of rézre 
they should be immediately replaced by scholars competent 
for the task. Learning is as wayward and cloistered a pur- 
suit as Art. If it be not jealously guarded for its own sake, 
it will vanish from the earth, None but a schoolmaster 
can eke out a living from its pursuit. The argument 
which Mr. Welldon advanced against Greek is sufficient 
to condemn every branch of culture. The Democrat is 
fully equipped when he can scratch his mark upon a 
voting-paper, and it is completely right that he should 
be a stranger to Uschylus. But it is also completely right 
that the doors of Oxford and Cambridge should be closed 
against him. Mr. Welldon’s duty is not merely to turn 
out so many finished prigs per annum from Harrow School, 
but to see to it that the learning to which he is under 
so profound an obligation shall not suffer eclipse. But 
the New Headmaster, like the New Journalist, takes 
his orders from the Mob. To him the credit of learning 
is but a feather-weight when set in the opposite scale to 
the People’s Will. After all, argue the enemies of scholar 
ship, colleges are supported by the public funds, and 
therefore they should be thrown open to all such as cannot 
enjoy theirinstruction. An enlightened Democracy might 
perchance recognise the necessity of training scholars, like 
racehorses, for its own amusement. But Mr. Welldon and 
his fellows will scarce be content until they level down 
our Universities to the vulgar utility of a technical school. 

Not only is Mr, Welldon’s policy disastrous, but his 
method of advancin s .t would better become the political 
agitator than the champion of scholarship, It is doubtless 
his ‘sympathy with new ideas’ which induces him to 
encourage the interviewer. He is as widely advertised as 
Mr. Stead or the Common Hangman. Time was when 
some institutions were jealously shielded from the public 
eye, when certain offices demanded a dignified reticence 
as the condition of their trust. But we live in a pro- 
gressive age and if Balham be ready with its sixpences, 
why should dignity lay a weight upon our tongues? It is 
Mr. Welldon’s pleasing distinction to have inaugurated 
the new practice and to have confided in a dozen 
strangers his own habits and aspirations and the 
sentiments of his pupils. ‘The idly curious may wonder at 
his domestic arrangements and scan the trappings of his 
study. He is said to be a ‘model schoolmaster’ and to 
«know every boy in the school,’ and doubtless the boys 
will entertain a higher regard than ever for their ‘ homely 
teacher,’ now that his privacy is hawked for sixpence on 
the railway book-stalls. Of course, too, he is a Broad 
Churchman and a humanitarian, entertaining a profound 
dislike of corporal punishment. On occasion he is pleased 
to be merry, and he informed one ‘ gentleman of the press’ 
that the upper classes alone object to the Hogging of 
their sons, ‘Why,’ he said, ‘seeing that flogging is 
abolished in the Board Schools, and forbidden in the 
middle-class schools, soon we shall only be able to flog 
the son of a duke’! But he omitted his own influence 
from the argument, If the other New Headmasters follow 
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his example, there will soon be little difference between 
the duke’s and the coster’s son. When Eton and 
Marlborough surrender to the interviewer, and delight 
the world with tittle-tattle of the most impertinent kind, 
then the halfpenny press may so intimidate them into 
mawkishness, that even the sons of dukes will be forced 
to go through life unbirched. However, the result of 
Mr. Welldon’s ministration is a most pestilent  senti- 
mentality, if we may judge by the song sung by ‘one 
of the youngest boys in the school,” That the British 
youngster, whose thoughts should be of cricket and 
football, of fighting and confectionery, is set up to 
inform an interviewer that he ‘feels like a waif before 
the wind, tossed on an ocean of shock and change, is a 
triumph of priggery, to which Rugby attained not even 
in its palmiest days. And if it be the purpose of the New 
Headmastership to encourage so unctuous a self-conscious- 
ness, it were better a thousand times that we should 
return to the ministrations of Keate and Busby. For the 
birch and the cane made men, and the singing of sentimental 
psalms, undertaken in any other spirit than that of gibery, 
shall count as its offspring the hypocrite and the prig. 

And what of the future? Will Mr. Welldon one day 
control the destinies of the English Church? We trow 
not. For the spirit of aristocracy still lurks in the silent 
places of the world: and the Church professes no love of 
self-advertisement. There are many warnings before Mr. 
Welldon’s face and if he do not mend his ways and re- 
member that a dignified office carries with it a responsi- 
bility of dignity, his ambition will be fobbed off—to take 
a sanguine view—with an Archidiaconate. Meanwhile 
let him take to heart the stern reproof once administered 
him by the greatest of English scholars. ‘ Before I part 
company with our Mentors, the schoolmasters, wrote Pro- 
fessor Mayor, ‘I will offer them a word of friendly advice. 
Noblesse oblige. But noblesse inflicts no obligations upon 
Mr. Welldon: he still proves himself so little jealous of 
‘the credit of learning that he submits to be interviewed 
by the most hectoring of journalists and to cry him mercy 
in piteous bleats of remonstrance.’ 


THE REAL SHERLOCK HOLMES 
(AN INTERVIEW BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER) 


N view of the recent publication of some of Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes’s more celebrated cases (writes our 
representative) I called upon that famous scientific detec- 
tive for the purpose of elucidating if possible some of the 
more eventful and thrilling episodes in his adventures. | 
found the celebrated sleuth-hound, whose fame is now 
European, seated before a comfortable fire in his cosily 
furnished rooms in Baker Street. His chin was sunk 
upon his chest, and his lynx eyes were fixed upon the ceil- 
ing with that hawk-like expression which his portraits 
have rendered so familiar to us. 

‘Good evening,’ he said, without turning his head 
altering his gaze, as I entered. ‘You could not have 
come at a better time. I was just off to bed. You wish 
to interview me, ‘he added, as his eyes literally pierced 
me through and through. ‘ You weara high hat on Sun- 
days, you are fond of cream tarts, Mr. William Watson is 
your favourite author, and seventeen years and six months 
ago you had a cousin who died.’ 

‘Really, Mr. Holmes,’ I stammered in amazement. 
‘It is quite true, though how on earth you know——’ 

‘It is very simple,’ he said, smiling. ‘ Moreover it 
saves me from ennui—it and cocaine. Life, my dear sir, 
(your name by the way begins witha D, as I see from your 
handkerchief) is only interesting because it is mysterious, 
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What is ordinary is merely that which is not remark 


able, 
and if now you could open all the windows and _ sj] Over 


this vast city you would behold strange secrets. 


I do not 
seem to be able to persuade you of the importance of the 
improbable,’ he said reflectively. 

| have come, Mr. Holmes,’ I began hastily, knowing 
from Dr. Conan Doyle’s account of him his weakness for 
this vein of reflection, and fearing to be taken beyond my 
depths ; ‘I have come to ask you about the book- 

‘You mean,’ he interrupted, ‘my treatise on the 749 
ways of saying the word “ damn ”,’ 

‘No, I refer to Dr. Doyle's collection of your adyey. 
tures.’ 

‘I have heard of the man, said Mr. Holmes. < It js my 
business to know about all kinds of people. But I've never 
met him. If you will look in my Index, under the heading 
Plagiarists ——’ . 

‘ But,’ I objected, ‘ Dr. Doyle is a novelist.’ 

‘True ; but he is also a plagiarist—the very worst kind 
of plagiarist, seeing that he steals from life. Oddly 
enough, as there was no classical concert this evening, I 
was just dipping into the very book to which you refer,’ 

He waved his hand towards the table, and leaned back 
in his chair with a little soft laugh. As he put his finger- 
tips together and, closing his eyes, assumed a languid ey- 
pression of weariness, | guessed what was coming, and so 
seized my opportunity and my note-book, 

‘It is perhaps,’ Mr. Holmes resumed, ‘just as well, 
my good man, that people will not stick to the truth; 


otherwise my occupation—and it is a pleasant way of 


passing the time—would be gone. This man (who is a 
stranger to me) has compiled a book purporting to be my 
adventures. It is, in fact, a garbled version of some very 
inferior incidents in my professional career: but where or 
how he got hold of them I cannot say, although my mind 
is already made up. You see, Watson never could keep 
his tongue quiet, and he was the densest man I ever saw, 
as you may have perceived. If a man wore a muddy coat 
he would wonder how I knew he had been splashed. And 
then Scotland Yard has always been jealous of me. They 
may have given me away. But in any case it is of no 
consequence. Dr. Doyle, by the way, I am in a position 
to state, has written eight other books; and this one 
appeared originally in the columns of a magazine, where 
it ran for twelve months. Am I not right?’ 

‘Certainly, but how 





‘It is merely the faculty of observation,’ he replied. 
‘By examining the book I find out all that. Obviously, 
too, he is a man of few scruples and no respect for the 
truth. He is an unfair man, striving, like all his class, to 
make “copy” where he can. I have been grossly mis- 
represented by him. Do you think I really made that 
blunder in “ A Seandal in Bohemia”? Do you imagine | 
really had as little a finger in “ The Engineer's Thumb” 
and “ The Copper Beeches”’ as he makes out? And do 
you suppose I interfered as ineffectually in the “ Five 
Pips” as he represents ?’ 

‘What do you suppose was his object, Mr. Holmes?’ 

The famous detective looked me full in the face 

‘Gain,’ said he, simply. 

I started back in astonishment. 

‘Yes,’ he resumed ; ‘ it is all easy when you sce the ex- 
planation. You see this book is large and expensively 
brought out; moreover it is issued by a publisher who 
caters for the million. Hence it is clear that a very 
large sale is anticipated. Why? Because the book is sup- 
posed to contain a popular element, and that popular 
element is myself. Now, it follows that Dr. Doyle must 
have heard of me, through Watson or the police ; that he 
saw I should suit his game (which was money); and having 
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invented spurious stories about me that he hit upon a pub- 
jisher similarly unscrupulous. With my name, and a fairly 
accurate account of those interesting cases of mine, ‘“ The 
Blue Carbuncle” and “The Speckled Band,” he made a 
good start ; and after that anything would sell, even stuff 
like “ The Engineer’s Thumb” or “ The Noble Husband.” 
It is a case of moral degeneration.’ 

‘What else do you gather of Dr. Doyle?’ I asked. 

Mr. Sherlock Holmes yawned, 

‘He is evidently a smoker; for your smoker always 
attributes the odious vice to his hero (I need hardly say 
I never touch tobacco). It is clear too he is not a teeto- 
taler.’ 

‘One word more, and I have done. Should you say 
Dr. Doyle was young or old ?’ 

Mr. Holmes got up and stretched himself. ‘1 need 
only refer you to the colour of his book,’ he said. ‘Good 
night !’ 


EVOLUTION IN DRESS 
SHOES AND HOSE 


| eraennsee conclusion as to ‘ce qui fait la supériorite 

du pied sur la main en matiére d’amour,’ is to the 
judicious too familiar for quotation here: especially as 
Woman, whether consciously or uot, has done her best to 
live up to it from the earliest times. It is a question with 
the learned, if there were shoes in Eden? But it is 
certain that, if shoes there were, they were nothing if not 
decorative, and that the eye of our First Father was 
moved to watch them when they came and went: with 
much the same light in it as still, on similar provocation, 
is wont to gleam in the vigilant glances of his sons. 

The Stocking is modern: the Shoe came of the antique 
highway. Dust was there, and stoniness; and the going 
was hard ; so Man designed the Sandal. _ It is the earliest 
form of all we know; and for beauty and charm it has 
yet to be improved upon: like the Eschylean Tragedy 
and the primal oyster, each after its kind, It might 
be golden, it might be of wood, but it clothed with- 
out concealing, and its magic never failed. ‘Bind on 
thy sandals, O thou most fleet, Over the splendour and 
speed of thy feet, our greatest living Singer calls to 
Artemis ; and when Woman went forth sandalled, she 
knew the naked beauty was arefreshment unto the eyes 
of Man. The Athenians decked out their sandal-strings, 
which criss-crossed over the foot and round the ankle, 
with broideries and gold; and ‘twas a fall hell-deep 
(almost) when they took to wearing boots lined with 
catskin, and decorated in the front with the beast’s 
face and claws. Artemis, it is true, wore boots—high 
lacing—on occasion; but Artemis was huntress as well 
as virgin, and, her example aiding, Man, disdaining the 
constancy of Hermes, Herald of the Gods, was first to 
discard the most elegant and comely shoe the world has 
seen. So much for Hellas. Rome Republican was san- 
daled: Rome Cesarean was shod—shod, too, at any cost 
and in the bravest colours. Poppwa’s shoes were heavy 
with gold, and shoes of red were long the privilege 
of Guilty Splendour: till Outraged Virtue could stand 
the sight no longer, but insisted on a share in it. Of 
course there were slatterns then as now; for the most 
conceited poet, Ovid, is found warning his mistress against 
that state of Down-at-Heel which was the waking life 
of Mrs. Captain Wragge. By Chrysostom’s day such 
triminal negligence appears to have become less com- 
mon: for that sainted Preacher—(‘ mouthing grandly 
the last Greek ’)—declared, the female foot being quite 
too much for him, that shoes to make it more conspicuous 
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and taking than God left it were certainly invented of 
the Devil. 

The early Shoe was more or less shapeless. The Antient 
Briton went about in cowhides fastened with leathern 
thongs, and the Scots and Irish in loose brogues. But by 
the fourteenth century the thing had grown sick of itself, 
It could in no wise vie in beauty with the parts it covered, 
so it affected new shapes ; and, tapering off into a point, 
it grew and grew till at last it had to be chained up to the 
knee. It was an Age of Eccentricity : and, groping dimly 
after the Beautiful, the medieval mind too often sprawled 
over the Grotesque—in the fell manner of the Gothic 
genius. Stockings there were; but they were of clumsy 
cloth: and the Tailor cut them; and the Tailor cut 
them ill; and they sought to make up in colour and 
embroidery what they lacked in elegance and the quality 
of fit. The Wife of Bath’s were of ‘fine scarlet rede, 
Ful streit yteyed, and so were poor, misguided Ab- 
solon’s, who also sported ‘ Poules windowes carven on 
his shoes’: from which you may infer that they were 
slashed in lattice-wise. Shoes, in fact, had achieved a 
certain distinction ; Hose had declared themselves; and 
Petrarch for his Laura’s sake would squeeze his foot into 
wear a size too small. It was reserved for Gloriana— 
she who exalted the Horn of the Petticoat (so to speak) 
and achieved the Emancipation of the Hair—to bring on 
the triumph of the knitted Stocking. It was of silk—a 
gift for kings and queens; and Gloriana, once she had 
worn, would condescend upon no other. In truth, it 
was a fresh and delightful wonder, and poets and painters 
could scarce make enough of it. Ere this, too, the 
Shoe had grown in wisdom and in grace: the point had 
long since disappeared ; the toe was short and broad ; the 
ideal was one of lightness. Cork, a favourite material 
(or the ballad lies like a Radical print) in the days of 
Sir Patrick Spens, was to last well on into the seven- 
teenth century ; so that, as pvets told, to be light-heeled 
in at least one sense was an effect of custom ages 
old—as we should say a result of heredity. High 
heels and thick soles were also very much in evidence, 
and to be nearer heaven by the altitude of a chopine was 
a privilege for any monied She to buy. When Charles 
saw his Henrietta Maria for the first time, he found 
her so tall that he looked down for her chopines ; 
but, deftly lifting her petticoat, ‘Sir, quoth she, ‘I 
stand on my own feet.’ And in 1627 you have (in a 
comedy) a charming vision of a country maiden tripping 
it over the Market Hill: and ‘holding up my petticoats to 
the calves of my legs to show my fine-coloured stockings, 
and how trimly I could foot it in a new pair of corked 
shoes | had bought.’ But, in truth, the Leg, most 
excellent among human qualities, was discovered long 
before the lady in The Egoist. Malvolio’s was his ruin, as 
we know; ‘in a flame-coloured stock’ Sir Andrew's own 
might look ‘ indifferent well’; while, as for your heroine, 
she put on doublet and hose whenever the circumstances 
of her life or the conduct of her story required. The 
early seventeenth century witnessed its apotheosis. Silk 
stockings were the only decent wear ; and for your garters 
—well ! what say you to asilken sash, tied in great bows, 
the ends of them fringed with Spanish Point or bullion ? 
Shoe-roses (rosettes of ribbon) gallanted on the instep, 
and gold-tipped shoe-strings held the thing together. 
Is it any wonder that Woman, conscious (She also !) of a 
right equipment, and confident (nay, valiant) in the 
reflection that there are certain points whereon Man 
has never failed to do her most exemplary justice, 
got into breeches on any provocation or on none ? 
‘Would twere in fashion,’ cries one anguished Maiden, 
‘that the garters might be seen too!” And her companion 
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rejoins that ‘many ladies that have good legs’ are with 
And in good sooth, who can blame them ? 
And to be 


her in that. 
The Gaiety was not, nor the Empire either. 


conscious of a Leg, and yet to have it ‘ rest inglorious and 
not shine in use ’—in truth the miracle is that we should 


have had to wait these safety-valves so long ! Meanwhile, 


knitted woollens were worn; but they were not (of 


course) commended. The difference between Cavalier 
and Roundhead was almost as conspicuous in their legs as 
in their hats. The Royalist was brilliant in his hose, costly 
in his garters, and square-toed as to his shoes; while the 
Puritan expressed his piety—(his Gladstonism we should 
call it now)—in pointed shoes, the soberest of haberdash- 
ery, and such garters as a Guinness Rogers, or a Samuel 
Smith, might sport without a blush. Under the Res- 
toration the Leg was more conspicuous than ever. 
Regardless of the cloistered seclusion in which her‘ limbs’ 
were popularly held to live and move, Woman waxed 
fanciful in garters and lavish in diamond buckles. For 
the rest silk stockings were a favourite gift with Mr. 
Pepys, whose ‘Cousin Turner’ was made happy in a 
pair of green silk hosen from his hand. This though 
green is the hue of a forsaken melancholy ; and in certain 
places it is customary still, when a younger sister marries, 
to press green stockings on her elder. 

By this time Shoes were gallant in high flaps and 
tall heels, and big rosettes, and ties; but in 1088 the 
buckle supplanted the rose. Woman fell on it with joy, 
and conceived for it an attachment which lasted a good 
hundred years. During that time the Shoe itself went more 
or less unchanged: the flaps were higher and lower ; it was 
Its distin- 
guishing feature was the heel, which was high ; which was 


sometimes worn with ties ; and that was all. 


an Absolute ; and in respect of which it hath been said that 
‘ whoso hath never walked behind a pair has yet to learn 
the true meaning of Life.’ As for Stockings, the century 
saw the beginnings of that run upon white ones which was 
to sweep away so many and to last so long. There were 
reasons for it, no doubt: the very reasons, indeed, 
ourselves have found in colours. Says the Universal 
Npectalor, a lady’s leg ‘is a dangerous sight in whatever 
colour it appears, but when it is enclosed in white it 
makes an irresistible attack upon us.’ An odd and mogt 
ingenuous anticipation of Alfred de Musset, and his con- 
clusion that ‘un bas blanc bien tiré est le bonheur 


supreme !’ 


And yet it was not until the century’s end 
that the Stocking ventured forth into the public eye. 
‘Twas the Great Age of the Petticoat, whose majesty, in 
itself a charm, was complete in the hinted presence 
of the Shoe. 
‘Iler pretty feet like snails did creep 

A little out, and then, 

As if they played at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again,’ 


But by 1780 the skirt was short and the hoop wide enough 
to encourage curiosity. In fact, the liberal habit, the 
excesses in candour of your Merveilleuse, was no growth 
of a night or a day. 
when she came. 


Yet was she an Amazement 
For her the Ancien Régime was a 
tyranny of concealment. For her, then, the trans- 
parencies looped high on the left knee (over silken 
Fleshings) with the aid of a clamant brooch, or slit 
up the sides from hip to ankle! ‘What utmost Repub- 
lican grimness can resist Greek sandals, in Ionic motion, 
the very toes covered with gold rings?’ Thus Carlyle, 
and ‘tis obvious that even the Terror had its points. 
As to your feet, you made the most of them in 
sandals, or, failing these, you buskined them after the 
antique mode, in red leather, furred or fringed a-top, and 
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laced with red ribbons; and you could not choose but 
be liberal of the effect. 

And then came Josephine, and skirts grew long, and 
the Stocking ceased from troubling by the way, Again, 
alittle while, and there wasa craze for white merino boots 
In 1830 sandal-slippers and short skirts—the combina. 
tion is natural—came in; came in and went out, and 
Hygeia, the Dowdy Goddess, arose in the land. and 
the Shoe departed into the past ; and the Middle-Victorian 
Era lived its highly respectable life—in cloth boots, anq 
boots side-lacing, and boots with elastic sides, and « lace. 
ups, and the rest ; and there was an interval of inquiry, 
and for a while the bolle d mi-jambe made Woman's legs 
And then the Shoe returned—redif ef Virgo : 


and behold! it is with us_ still. 


ridiculous. 
The Shoe and the 
Coloured Stocking: for the Age of Balbriggans is over 
and done. There was that interlude of pink: when 
‘Modesty’ (so Elia wrote) ‘taking her final leave 
of mortals, her last blush was visible in her ascent 
to the heavens by the track of the glowing instep, 
But that was lang syne ; and save for that (due, no doubt, 
to the Revolutionary influence) the record of the White 
Wear—(sober, steadfast, and demure !)—was one of 
unexampled majesty. For long, indeed, it was an at- 
tribute of Grundyism : it was consecrate to chastity, and 
there could be no manner of doubt that it remained for 
many years the only wear of the Tennysonian Guine- 
vere and was a power in suburban Camelot until the 
end, It will probably return, and prevail among us 
mightily as ever. Meanwhile, Woman stockings herself 
in any colour she pleases, provided that it jump with the 
general scheme of her attire. Also—(and this is signifi 
cant enough to them that have eyes to see)—she has, by 
means of embroideries, asserted her innate predilection 
for tattooing, and confessed that, in essentials at least, 


there has been little change or none since ‘ wild in woods 
the Lady Savage ran,’ 


OTERO 


if there indeed hope for a regenerated Music-Hall ? 

Shall the Mob, which nightly throngs the Empire 
Theatre, ever acquire the habit of discrimination ? Recent 
experience is scarce encouraging and the frigid reception 
of Senorita de Otero might drive even an optimist to 
despair. Sandwiched between the tedious antics of a 
‘peculiar American Comedian’ and the cockney humour 
of Miss Marie Lloyd, the exquisite performance of the 
Spanish dancer meets with a cold approval, while the 
audience roars itself hoarse at the sallies of Mr. Knowles 
and rapturously catches the elegant refrain ‘O Mr, Porter, 
what a silly girl lam!’ A kick is better than a wink to 
a blind horse, and the rare subtlety of Otero’s dance not 
unnaturally eludes a public to which Miss Collins’s middle- 
class frenzy might have proved a joy for ever. 

For the Spaniard suggests far more than she chooses to 
express and her grace and beauty are as pearls to the 
swine which can appreciate only the — coarser 
In her interpretation the dance is something 


better than a twinkling of the feet. 


shades. 
Gesture, pose, atti- 
tude, have their share in the presentation of emotion. 
The tradition of the Greeks is still a restraint upon her, 
and the performance is a pantomime rather than a dance 
She moves with a 
No turn of 
the body, no poise of the head, no wave of the hand but 
is deliberately beautiful. 


in the common or British acceptation. 
majestic elegance, as of an animated statue. 


There is a bland magnificence 
in her aspect, a dignity in her gait, which seem to fill the 
big stage of the Empire. She does not commit the car- 


dinal sin against art of thrusting her large effect upon the 
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audience at ber first entrance. She opens with admirable 
reticence, and you remark only her deft manipulation of 
shawl or cloak and the exquisite snapping of her finger- 
tips. No movement is without purpose, and so well 
employed is the whole that her well-ordered passion has a 
finer and prompter effect than the wild extravagance of the 
loose-jointed ladies whose gyrations are still assured of 
enthusiasm. Her few steps are executed with a fine pre- 
cision; and the prevailing repose imparts an amazing 
boldness to her freer movements and to the unexpected 
twists which are the climax of her dance. Defiance was never 
more aptly expressed than by Seiorita de Otero’s head 
thrown back and sudden pauses, But it is her peculiar virtue 
to leave you—not glutted but—still unsatisfied. You 
imagine that she will carry you along in a disordered 
frenzy, that she is leading on to an outburst of extravagance, 
when suddenly the foot is down, the body is poised, the 
dance is closed with a gesture of surprise. The costume is 
picturesque as the performance. The audacious play of 
the ribbons, the dainty management of the shawl, the 
contemptuous rejection of the elegant head-gear are so 
many accents —neither harsh nor grating—upon the poetry 
of restrained motion: while the black skirts and _ frills 
ofer an enticement which the whitest lace could hardly 
suggest. And beautiful as is the dance, there is not a 
touch that is not expressive, not a turn of hand or head 
that is superfluous or out of tone. 

Miss Marie Lloyd succeeds, The artist gives place to 
the ‘popular favourite, and once again the stage is 
empty. The gift of filling so vast a space as the 
Empire with your bodily presence is rare indeed, and 
it is no dispraise of Miss Marie Lloyd to confess that, 
after Otero, she seemed a pigmy. The contrast of 
methods is lamentably unfortunate. With Marie Lloyd 
voice, action, dance—all are experimental. Otero is 
never for a moment tentative. And if Miss Lloyd were 
wise, she would beg to alter her turn, But the Briton, 
true to his convention, prefers the substance to the 
style, the Academy Anecdote to the finished harmony, 
the sly allusion—dragged in for the millionth time— 
to the exhibition of an artist. And while Otero enjoys 
the inward satisfaction of an accomplished performance, 
Miss Marie Lloyd is content, no doubt, with the very solid 


pudding of applause, 


THE POLITICAL VAN 


I the many ingenious devices whereby the ‘ Liberals ’ 
have sought to bedevil rural ignorance, the travelling 
caravan is sure the oddest, as it is probably the most ser- 
viceable also. Your yokel loveth a van with all his strength, 
Be it a stroller’s or a menagerie-man’s, a basket-maker’s 
shop or only a ‘bothy’ for itinerant ploughmen or 
threshers, it is ever a thing for him to wonder at and 
admire, And the Political Vanman is therefore assured 
beforehand of that curiosity whose capture is a prime 
object of his desire. 

To study this development as a piece of Natural 
History is to set him down for a clever creature and a 
cunning, In one respect he beats all other wanderers 
hollow. Land an ordinary stranger in the heart of an 
agricultural district, and give him business that will keep 
him there for days, and the chances are that he will pitch 
upon something especially atrocious in the way of inns, 
Good inns are everywhere few; and in some counties 
(Essex is a flagrant example) there are none. Ancient 
and genial-looking taverns do indeed stand by the way ; 
but their glory is long since departed. They are kept by 
some stupid peasant now: they are mere four-ale- 
houses. Pass into Suffolk or Norfolk, and here and there 
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you shall light upon some lonely inn with a Meg Dods for 
hostess ; where the food is well kitchened, where the 
drink is sound, where the bedrooms have the charm of 
cleanliness and simplicity. The occurrence of such phe- 
nomena is explicable enough: sportsmen resort to this 
one, anglers gather to that ; hither painters come, there is 
the lodging of some curate broad of mind. And the Politi- 
cal Vanman knows and uses them all. Give him a com- 
fortable place to find, and he shall approve himself the 
owner of a nose of genius. Do you want to lay hands on 
him in some wide, neglected district, where the hamlet is 
eight or ten miles from the station? Ask for the cosiest 
inn in the country side, and there—especially if the land- 
lady ‘be a rare ’un to cook, they do say ’—there you shall 
surely find him. Wherever, in truth, you shall read these 
words, ‘The Liberal Van,’ largely painted upon a vehicle 
shoved into a corner of the inn-yard, fear not there to 
order savoury meat. For this | know—and I gained the 
knowledge in my travels—that I found the Vanman never 
at a bad inn nor ever saw him shake the dust from off his 
feet against a good one. 

But you are not to imagine that he merely casts his 
anchor and abides, He sallies out to the right hand and the 
left ; and is plaguily vigorous in the preaching of his creed. 
His personal qualities are hardly what you would expect, 
It might have been thought that Mr. Schnadhorst, to 
work his invention, would have raised a corps of Stigginses 
winning in aspect and equipped with a dexterous mind; 
but he appears to have taken a different view. Middle- 
aged and middle-sized, with a tendency to roundness, 
somewhat sour and surly of visage, appareled in black, 
with a watch-chain hinting of prosperity, the typical 
Vanman is easily mistaken for one of those wandering 
gospellers who live on the Dissenting Farmer. That 
appearances are not deceitful is proved by the riot and 
the quarrelling left in his wake. He is too stupid, de- 
spite his taste in inns, to know that the yokel has no 
politics: that he will vote for a landlord or a promise, 
never for a creed. He is indifferent alike to the Im- 
perial and administrative policy of the Tories and the 
Blunder-and-Plunder record of the Radicals. What con- 
cerns him is-—himself; and that is why the Home Rule 
Van was a failure. Hodge was delighted with the magic- 
lantern, The Eviction Scenes, the mother suckling her 
twins in a torrent of rain, the old woman turned out in 
the snow, the Lochaber-No-More sort of sentiment of the 
peasant patriarch extruded from his hearth by the minions 


of Bloody Balfour—these were as good as the penny gaff 


at astatute fair, and had the advantage of costing nothing. 
But they did not make him a Home tuler—they did not 
even interest him in Home Rule. So the Liberal Van 
was started in its stead ; and there can be no question but 
the Liberal Van has accounted for the loss to us of a cer- 
tain number of votes. 

Our Vanman’s commonest mistake in tactics is to 
proceed on the assumption that when a farm-servant 
votes Gladstonian that farm-servant is wedded to the 
The truth is that the 
Vanman only pays his way when he gives himself over to 
the dissemination of a set of thumping lies. Let him 
swear, and stick to it—as, to do him justice, he will—that 


principles of Mr. Labouchere. 


the sixpenny loaf will shrink to the size of a pea when Lord 
Salisbury goes back to office ; that the Tories will increase 
allotment rents tenfold; that if you give Mr. Gladstone 
time, he will send up wages by leaps and bounds, and 
cause the four-pound loaf to be sold for nothing ; and pre- 
posterous as such falsehoods are, the Vanman does well 
to keep them going. Probably Mr. Schnadhorst finds 
that his great difficulty is to find a troop of Stigginses 


so destitute of brains, conscience, and imagination that 
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they can go on telling the same lies every day for 
months on end. For even the brutes he salaries yearn 
at times for a wider field, and will venture to unfold 
the real Liberal programme. ‘That (to use a pleasant 
vulgarism) is when the band begins to play. Stiggins 






















































has all sorts of literature on his shelves; there are the 
tools of his trade—the tracts on the Big Loaf and 
the Little One, the Bloating of the Capitalist, the Alle- 
gory of the Hungry Labourer and the Fat Allotment 
Holder. But when he brings out the Local Option 
homily, Hodge, solicitous about his Sunday pint, is not 
slow to rebel. He is in no wise concerned for the London 
Programme, with its taxation of ground rents, and the 
rest; but he has a kind of rough honesty that, being out- 
raged by thieving proposals unconnected with himself 
and ‘his’n,’ has led more than once to blows. 

The moral is plain. The Radicals would be quite 
unable to keep their hold upon office were it not for their 
attack on the counties—an attack which is carried on not 
by Stiggins alone but by half a dozen other agencies as well. 
The Tory business is to meet and beat it at all points. 
To take an example: the Fair Trade Club is a flourishing 
concern, and might very consistently take measures to 
counteract the effect of all that useful and persistent lying 
about the Big Loaf. It would cost little to buy a magic- 
lantern, print a few tracts and pictures, and turn out a van 
of our own. For in these democratic days academical dis- 
cussion is of very little use. The Average Voter reads 
no periodicals : only the murders and rapes in the very 
‘newsy’ newspapers. To look facts frankly in the face is 
to recognise that no Party ever will, or ever can, adopt a 
programme which is believed to have the counties dead 
against it. Just now—to be uncomfortably outspoken— 
not one Tory candidate in twenty dare speak out about 
the Free Trade superstition for sheer terror of the lying 
picture of the Big Loaf and the Little One. Yet no- 
where is timidity so mischievous as it is in politics! Let 
the Fair Traders take the Yokel into their confidence fear- 
lessly ; let them tell him what it is they are going to do; 
and the reign of Stiggins (which is the Reign of Lies) is 
ended. 


HOW TO HOLD UGANDA \ 
M* GEORGE WYNDHAM’S notable article in the 


last number of The National Observer deals incident- 
ally yet conclusively with two broad considerations of 
policy: (1) the duty of holding Uganda; (2) the obliga- 
tion, under the General Act of the Brussels Conference, 
of making a railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria. Now, 
it is possible to be in entire agreement with him on both 
points ; and yet to maintain that his contentions fail to cope 
with the actual situation— with which, no doubt, they were 
not particularly concerned. The necessary capital, some 
two millions and a half, cannot be raised in the twinkling 
of an eye ; even with imported labour the line must be 
several years a-making. Yet the arduousness, if not the 
impossibility, of occupation, ‘in the present state of com- 
munications, gave Lord Rosebery his chief argument for 
evacuation, as set forth in his letter to the directors of the 
East Africa Company. And, though he may be blamed 
for unnecessary pessimism, yet a plain statement of facts 
will demonstrate that the maintenance of communications 
is no easy matter. The distance to Uganda from the sea 
is some 700 miles, and it cannot be covered in less than 
four months. The cost of transport is crushing: some 
£300 per ton. You have also to take account of the pos- 
sibility of attacks from the Masai and others, of an inter- 
mittent food-supply, of the sickness and the suffering that 
are necessary concoinitants of a long march overland. 
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Your porters will constantly desert you, loads and all, oy 
as constantly pilfer from the stores they have in charge, 
And besides, a caravan implies the employment of slave. 
labour under the most exiguous of disguises : whereby the 
Empire, being pledged to suppress the traffic, becomes 
immeshed in contradictions that are not only painful, but 
—what is still worse 





Pecksniffian also. 

The question therefore arises if we cannot devise an 
alternative route to the long and difficult pilgrimage across 
Ibea. I venture to suggest that Nature has provided a 
plain and easy waterway in the Zambesi and the Shiré, in 
Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika; and I may claim to speak 
with a certain authority as a member of the Stairs Expedi- 
tion, which returned by that means from Katangaland. 
And first as to time; (1) the voyage from the Chinde 
mouth of the Zambesi to Katunga’s on the Shiré would 
take five days; the station, named after one of Living- 
stone's old chiefs, is occupied by the African Lakes Com- 
pany. (2) From Katunga’s there is a march of fifty miles 
to clear the rapids, with a halt at Mandala; the road is 
easy except near the Lunzu (where it is apt to be marshy 
in wet weather), and the stage would take not more than 
two days. (3) The expedition would strike the Shiré 
again at Matopé, whence in five days the Lakes Company's 
ss. Dameira, 84 tons register, would convey passengers 
and goods to Karonga’s at the northern end of Lake 
Nyassa. (+) Then comes a march of 240 miles along the 
Stevenson Road to the Company’s Station at Abercorn, 
on Lake Tanganyika; at the outset there is an ascent of 
some two or three thousand feet; there are no more 
obstacles; the whole could be accomplished in sixteen 
days’ light walking. (5) From Abercorn the London 
Missionary Society’s steamer would in five days reach 
Mukamba, at the top of Lake Tanganyika. Thence 
(6) the 130 miles to the south end of Lake Victoria 
could be covered in seven or eight days of moderate 
marches. (7) On Lake Victoria is an abundance of 
sailing boats and dhows, by whose means the expedition 
would reach Uganda in two or three days. Being a total 
of thirty-six days: as against the 120 or so of the trans- 
Ibean route. 

The saving of outlay would also be considerable. Thus 
the fare from Chinde to Karonga’s can be reckoned at 
£45, the freight at £25 per ton; porterage for the 
Stevenson road would cost about £12 per ton; on Lake 
Tanganyika the London Missionary Society charges some 
£15 per ton and refrains from fares; from Tanganyika to 
Victoria bearers could be got at the rate of £8 per ton; 
£2 would cover the freightage on Victoria. So that the 
total disbursement would be some £62 per ton; plus the 
fares of those who accompany the caravan at the rate of 
£45 per man, as compared with the £300 per ton of the 
Northern line. 

The general considerations in favour of this river-and- 
lake approach are quite as weighty and imperative. It 
would reduce the land marches to a minimum: thereby 
saving the health of the expedition (especially of its white 
officers) and economising the losses from desertion and 
theft. There would be little difficulty about the food 
supply, and free porterage could be hired ad libitum from 
the native chiefs if a capable agent were sent in advance. 
The danger of attack would not be great except along the 
Tanganyika-to-Victoria section, where the Arab Roumaliza, 
whose head quarters are at Ujiji, would have to be taken 
into calculation. (He is however well disposed towards 
the English, though bitterly incensed against the Belgians, 
and could be managed with a little diplomacy.) Lastly 
the route vid the Zambesi, if strengthened by a chain of 
forts, would break the neck of the Arab slave-raiding 
tyranny and so exalt the General Act of the Brussels Con- 
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ference from its present ignoble status—which is that of a 
mere dead-letter. Josern A, MoLonry 
(Late Medical Officer to the Stairs Expedition), 


TENNYSON 
WU DCI 


N AINTENANT que tout est dit, pour des jours et que 

demeure le silencieux Westminster, voici une 
picté a ressaisir partout voire a l'ctranger, avant leur 
dispersion, la tourbillonnante et volante jonchée de regrets, 
le jugement ou l’¢motion, autour du vide, que marque 
Tennyson, L'incompétence, de méme, compte; et la 
grande presse ou quotidienne ici manifeste un peu la 
sienne, autrement que par une louable pudeur : elle voulut 
sembler au fait, trop vite et, que n’expliqua-t-elle, a 
Jinstant, surprise! Je voue ma ‘gratitude a lun des 
journaux, le trés littéraire Echo de Paris qui deés 
/évenement fatal, adressa, chez moi, comme il efit pu le 
fuire auprés de tout autre poéte informé de plusieurs p ar- 
ticularités anglaises, quelqu’un; afin de ne parler du 
superbe défunt que sciemment, a peu pres. Une note, 
du moins, conforme a la grandeur en cause, celle-la 
retentit juste et 4 quoi bon rappeler désormais d’im- 
mediates appréciations singuli¢res: ot, relativement au 
coloris instauré par le décorateur en ces /dylles du Roi sans 
doute, on évoquait la chromo lithographie, alors que c'est 
de fresque délicate qu'il eft fallu se souvenir; et on cita 
Cabanel, quant ala galerie peut-étre des fascinants por- 
traits féminins dans les premiers pocmes, lorsque l'occasion 
soffrit de taire le nom de ce seul peintre. Notez une pru- 
dence en ces assimilations transportcées d'un art a lautre, 
vu que la nécessité de savoir s'iimposait pour comparer 
directement le chanteur et écrivain anglais 4 un des nétres 
.. « Qui? Toute comparaison est, préalablement, défect- 
ueuse ; et aussi impossible, dés qu’on rapproche des esprits, 
le disparate resplendit et eux échappent et se volatilisent 
jusque dans leurs traits évidents. Toutefois, pret a satis- 
faire le défaut public qui est de percevoir qu’ a la faveur 
d’équations, ais¢es, ou dont un terme est d’avance su, 
jJaurais, peut-¢tre et le temps que tout de suite se dissolve 
ce propos fugitif, prononeé, au sujet de Tennyson, les 
noms d'un Leconte de Lisle tempéré par un Alfred de 
Vigny et celui aussi par endroits de Coppée : soit, mais 
que c'est faux ! 

Un revirement ne tarda pas, dans la rumeur parisienne ; 
et se montrérent, en due et belle place, au Figaro, 
notamment, larticle si  miroitant de rareté comme 
toujours, que donna Teodor de Wyzewa et un autre, 
excellent, du romancier Andre Theuriet,? avee une 
allusion 4 Octave Feuillet, trés délice, s'il y avait place 
jamais pour le rapport entre un prosateur et un ¢crivain 
de vers, fussent-ils identiques et jumeaux et pareils, parce 
que le méme langage reléve d'intentions aussi differentes 
que le sont, j'imagine, en tant que séjours, la terre et les 
ceux: pour peu que vulgairement proféré, ou nombreux 
et rime. Simplement il ne signifie pas la méme chose. 
Je documente, en raison de la valeur des signataires, 
laquelle indique le sujet remis dans sa vraie perspective 
et, a travers les périodiques ofticiels comme jeunes, la 
prochaine et certaine continuité de |’ hommage. 

Une nation a le droit a ignorer les poétes de la voisine, 
du fait qu'elle néglige les siens. Ce titre de Lauréat, mal 
compris, en outre, suggérerait un fabricant exclusif pour 
orphéons, presque un confrére versifiant, et inferieur a 


l’échotier. 

L’opinion de rythmeurs dici serait l’unique a consulter ; 
mais, e’est un fait, ces reclus dans leur sens ou fideles aux 
sonorités de la langue dont ils glorifient l’instinct, seercte- 
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ment répugnent comme a en admettre une autre: ils 
restent sous cet aspect et plus loin que personne, patriotes. 
Nécessaire infirmité peut-étre qui renforce chez eux lillu- 
sion qu'un objet proféré de la seule facon qu’a leur su il se 
nomme, lui-méme, jaillit, natif ; mais, n’est-ce pas ? quelle 
ctrange chose. Une traduction, pour me démentir, a 
paru, en vers,comme un apport funéraire exquis, la semaine 
passée, de fragmants de Vivien, par laigu Jean Lorrain: 
or le cas reste a part; lui, souvent, me sembla, en ses 
poésies, ol revinrent avant nulle part Meélusine et des 
princesses fées, diamanté d’influence tennysonnienne mais 
spontanement. 

Le public lisant, a qui limiter l’enquéte, se rémemore 
une monumentale page de Taine, Histoire de la Littéralure 
Anglaise, sur |’ Alfred Tennyson de la maturité; mais ne 
recourt gu¢res aux sources. On enseigne, dans chaque 
college, Enoch Arden, avec notes grammaticales au_ bas. 
I.a mode contemporaine de Gustave Doré, il y a vingt ans, 
coucha, aux tables de salon, la reliure d’ in-folios luxueux 
close sur une version de plusieurs entre les Jdylles. Voila 
pour la lecture. 

Mes préférences vont a Maud, romantique, moderne, 
et songes et passion, encore que ce poéme hors page 
parmi ceux du Maitre n’en dévoile la caractéristique ainsi 
que fait ce récité toujours ou murmuré Locksley Hall ou 
tels enchantements que The Lolos Eaters; C:none ; les 
feuillets enfin comme autant de tombes, la méme, 
partout sise of: s'avance un pas delle hanté, Jn Memoriam, 
cimeti¢re pour un mort seul. Veéritablement des 
juveniles Poems, Chiefly Lyrical jusqu’a Demeter, que 
de piéces de perfection diverse, et chacune type, se deé- 
tachent pour notre réverie ! 

Cela, que j'ai ci-dessus rassemblé, ne présenterait 
dintérét que selon une curiosité banale et proche si on 
ne pouvait, un peu, de sentiments vagues, au dehors, 
relatifs a4 un auteur, induire ceux qu’etablira le temps 
L’cloignement, de telle facon, joue les siécles. Un 
recul a quelques heures de wagon ou de mer, commence 
l'immortalité. La, surtout, en pays indifférent, le cas 
analysé en un passage, que je cite:° ‘En effet, la 
littérature proprement dite n’existant pas plus que 
espace pur—ce que l'on se rappelle d'un grand pocte, 
c'est impression dite de sublimité qu'il vous a laissée, 
par et a travers son ceuvre, plutot que Ta@uvre elle- 
inéme, et cette impression, sous le voile des langages 
humains, pénctre les traductions les plus vulgaires. 
Lorsque ce phénoméene est formellement constate a 
propos d'une ceuvre, le résultat de la constatation s’appelle 
La Griorre !’ 

Le nom du poéte mystérieusement se refait avec le 
texte entier qui, de lunion tacite des mots entre eux, 
arrive a nenfermer qu'un, celui-la, significatif, resumé de 
toute l’dme, la communiquant au passant; il vole des 
pages grand-ouvertes du livre désormais vain: car, enfin, 
il faut bien que le génie ait eu lieu en dépit de tout et 
que le connaisse chacun, malgré les empéchements, et sans 
avoir lu, au besoin. Or ce chaste agencement de syllabes, 
Tennyson, avec solennité dit, cette fois: Lord Tennyscn—je 
sais qua deja il somme et éveille, 4 travers le malentendu 
méme d'idiome a idiome ou des lacunes ou l’inintelligence, 
et de plus en plus le fera—la pensée d'une hautaine 
tendre figure, volontaire, mais surtout retirée et avare 
aussi de tout da, par noblesse, en une mani¢re seigneuriale 
apportée dans l’esprit; ingénue, taciturne: et presque 
j'ajouterai que le décés serein y installe quelque chose 
disolé et compléte, pour la foule, le retrait fier de la 
physionomie. 

Aucun de ces termes . . on hésite a se servir d’un adjec- 
tif, qui ne traine avoisinaut la reproduction illustrée des 
récentes couronnes et d’obséques; et, mieux que par le 
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panache de l’épithéte, en désignant d’un trait ou deux 
précis et larges I’¢vanouissement subi par cette aile 
lyrique, se haussera au degré convenable mon esquisse. 

S'il y a lieu que je parle personnellement, aprés tant de 
constatations ou ce reportage dignifié par le sujet, j’émets 
un avis: Tout ce que la culture littéraire portée a lctat 
supérieur, ou d’art, avec originalité, gott, certitude, en 
méme temps qu'un primordial don poctique délicieux, 
peut, en s’amalgamant trés bellement, produire chez un 
élu, Tennyson le posséda, du coup et sans jamais s’en 
départir, 4 travers l’inquiéte varicté: or, cela n’est pas 
commun ; ou qu’exige-t-on d’autre, sauf d’insolites dieux, 
au raccourci péremptoire, s'abbattant, quelques uns, dans 
les Ages? Avoir doté la voix d’intonations point ouies 
jusqu’a soi (faute de Tennyson, une musique qui lui est 
propre manquerait 4 l’Anglais, certes, comme je le chante), 
et fait rendre A l'instrument national tels accords neufs 
mais reconnus comme innés, constitue le poéte, dans l’ex- 
tension de sa tache et de son prestige. L’homme, qui a 
résumé tant d’exception, vient de mourir; et je pense 
qu'un considérable deuil flotte 4 la colonnade suave du 
temple de Poésie, édifice 4 !écart. (Que son ombre y soit 
recue avec les termes mémes de l’hyperbole affectueuse 
qu’au temps de jeunesse, 4 lui illustre mais encore futur, 
dédia Venthousiasme de Poe: 4 Tame poctique la plus 
noble, qui jamais vécut. 


Paris, 24 Oct. Srépuane Marrarne. 


? 9 Octobre. > Le Journal, 17 Octobre. 
VILLIERS DE L'ISLE-ADAM.—Conles Crue/s : * Ta Machine 


‘' Gloire,’ 





THE FIRST FROST 


YHE sad year changes! But yesterday 
You might have said it was Summer still ; 

The bee goes humming this way, that way, 
He'll find no sweetness, go where he will. 
The gossamer threads hang on in the sun, 
Lut the very sun shines faint and old: 
The short, sharp days are so soon done, 
And the nights !—the nights are long and cold. 


You cannot see the earth for the leaves, 
That fall so softly, but yet they fall, 
And now not a single flower but grieves, 
For a touch of sorrow hath nipt them all ; \ 
Brown stained petals on withering stalks 
That live and linger from day to day ; 
And slow among them a woman walks, 
Faded, and weary, and sad as they ! 
VIOLET HUNT. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NILE CORV EE 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


London, 25th October, 1892. 


S1R,—On the 5th October I wrote that the corvée still existed 
in Egypt, and on the 19th the statement was challenged by Ze 
World, wherein it was stated that during his official career in 
Egypt Sir C. C. Scott-Moncrieff ‘ abolished the corvée, a system 
of State unpaid forced labour, which pressed most grievously 
upon the people, and constituted one of their greatest crievances. 
The corvée was employed to repair the banks of the canals, to 
clean the canals of silt deposit, and to assist in the works of 
irrigation ; but as the only remuneration received was meted 
out in blows and stripes, the effect . . . . upon the minds and 
bodies of the unhappy peasants may be easily imagined,’ 

The issue is simple. I assert that this unpaid, forced labour 
has not been abolished. For proof: ‘On Thursday, Sept. 29, 1892, 
as the Khedivial yacht, approaching the bank, was about to enter 
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the mouth of the Mahmoudieh Canal, an incident occurred 
which attracted the attention of His Highness the Khedive, 4 
village chief was conducting a group of peasants, with pi ‘i 
baskets, when one of them, perceiving the Khediye’s yacks 
began to cry aloud and complain of ill-treatment at the hands 
of the Sheikh-el-beled. On hearing these complaints, His 
Highness immediately ordered the yacht to be stopped, mang 
moned the fellah to his presence, and bade him state his 
grievances. Abd-el-Ati el-Sarry, for thus was the complainant 
named, entreated justice at the hands of the Chief of the State 


for his father, who, although he had obeyed the orders of the 
village chief, had been beaten by him while being led with his 


companions to a point where the Nile had breached a bank, 
The father, interrogated in his turn, confirmed the story, adding 
that, in proportion to the number of workmen furnished by the 
different families of the village, his family had been made the 
victim of the personal hostility of the sheikh. The sheikh, 
questioned in his turn, admitted that, in his haste, he had beate 
the old man, who, however, had attempted to resist the <e- 
mons. He expressed his sincere regret that he had Leen led 
into the commission of these acts of violence, and humbly asked 
pardon from His Highness the Khedive for a fault which the 
gravity of the circumstances could not justify but might explain, 
As for the second head of the accusation, the sheikh declared 
that, out of the s7y male members of the family of the com. 
p'ainant, fowry had been selected to guard the Nile banks : while 
his own family, consisting of only three persons, himself ip. 
cluded, furnished the same number. At this moment His 
Highness was informed that the dyke had, in fact, been repaired, 
and that the services of the men would not be required. His 
Highness, therefore, dismissed the complainant with the assur. 
ance that he had no reason to fear ill-treatment at the hands of 
the sheikh, and directed him to address Himself personally in 
case there should be fresh cause for complaint. The sheikh, in 
turn, was invited to abstain henceforth from any act of violence 
towards the people under his authority, Both parties, penetrated 
with gratitude for the great kindness of which they had heen 
the recipients at the hands of His Highness, withdrew, offerin 
up the most ardent prayers for the happiness and prosperity of 
their beloved Sovereign.’ 


n 


+ 


What feature of a corzce is wanting? An old man, with 
his son, driven by blows from his fields, whence he was pick- 
ing his cotton, unfed and unpaid, meets the Khedive, and 
appeals to him for justice. The Khedive hears the case; the 
sheikh, who admits the breach of a law forbidding the 
courbash, is told not to do it ayain: the personil in- 
fluence of the Khedive is promised against the vengeance of 
the villaye-chief. The law and its tribunals have no existence 
in such cases. If the sheikh had not produced the requisite 
number of men, he would have been tried by a drum-head 
court-martial, with an engineer as its president. The Nile 
corvée may be an excellent system, or a necessary evil: that 
is not the question. I say this story which can be found in 
the official journal, p. 1203, proves that the corzce has not been 
abolished in fact. Nor has it been abolished even in name. 
On October 5, 1892, the official journal says: ‘ Major Brown, 
Inspector General of Irrigation for Upper Egypt is still much 
dissatisfied with the work of the Kenah corvée!’ On Oct. 8, 
‘3000 men were summoned from other districts, to work in 
the District of Chirbin:’ and the Mudir—the provincial 
governor of Menoufieh—takes 500 workmen with him to a 
threatened point (p. 1209). On Oct. 10, 17,513 corvéatles were 
at work in the province of Minieh, and 1300 more were 
assembled at a single spot in Behera; while, in Menoutieh, 
1,200 men were strengthening a Nile bank. On Oct. 8, the 
following sentence appeared in English, in the Journal Offctel: 
‘Major Brown specially praises the Mudir of Beni-Suef, 
Mustapha Wahbi, for the very excellent arrangements he ha 
made, and the way in which ¢he corvce has been worked.’— | am 
etc, CoPprk WHITEHO! 


P.S.—The Times of yesterday, moreover, concedes that 
forced labour still exists. ‘Over a hundred thousand men 
have been employed on forced labour in watching and 
repairing the banks; and the Khedive, by his personal 
inspection and interest in the reports regularly sent him, has 
incited the Mudirs and other officials, to zeal in the discharge 
of their arduous duties. Under what law was this forced 
labour exacted, if the corvée has been abolished ? C.W. 
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FREE TRADE IN MUSIC HALLS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 20th October, 1892. 


Sir,—Your article this week on ‘Free Trade in Halls’ 
makes one reflect whether the Licensing System may not be 
itself to blame for many of the evils wherefrom its adminis- 
trators try to save us. The value of a licence to a place of 
public entertainment is considerable, and its actual value may 
float the hall even when the admission money does not cover 
the cost of the show, though the liquor sold is the same in 
price and perhaps superior in quality to that out of doors. 
For, a publican setting up in business has to acquire the good- 
will of a licence at enormous cost from his predecessor, and 
can only obtain a fair trade return on his capital by selling 
liquor of medium quality at high rates. 

Now when one recalls the inferior quality and exorbitant 
price of the liquor supplied at some bars and restaurants, the 
question naturally arises why this trade should differ from 
o:hers where free competition benefits the consumer. No 
excise can account for it. The reason appears to be that a 
monopoly has been created by the system of licensing which 
is the foundation of the valuable property it recognises. 

Certain advocates of temperance welcome the consequent 
high price and would object to any abatement. Some would 
even appropriate the pro‘it for the State, with or without 
compensation—as though the money had not better be left in 
the pockets of the people. Others would adopt the heroic 
remedies of granting licences indiscriminately or refusing to 
crant any at all. Reasonable people object to both courses. 
If you merely limit licences you only increase the value of the 
remainder. 

The cabman, when he obtains a licence, is obliged to accept 
the fares fixed by authority, and a railway company when it 
obtains by Act of Parliament the monopoly of certain traffic, is 
compelled to carry passengers at a minimum fare. No such 
restrictions, however, affect refreshment rooms. The liquor 
trade is peculiar: a monopoly is given and no rates are fixed. 
Now were prices fixed so as only to allow a reasonable profit, 
while at the same time a rigid standard of quality was laid 
down and enforced (as in the milk trade), reasonable people 
would not complain and others would not be poisoned as well 
as intoxicated. It may be objected that cheapness would only 
increase drunkenness. It might at first. But the present 
swarm of public-houses would soon be reduced, as many of 
them could not trade on these terms. Business would thus be 
left to high-class places that could be well looked after and 
liguor-floated places of entertainment would speedily collapse. 

Established brewers and distillers would not suffer so much 
if they continued to produce a good article and thus would be 
freed from a great deal of the petty detail in connection with 
tied houses. It would be well worth while to compensate 
them and the publicans for the difference in value between the 
old and new licences.—I am, etc., CITIZEN, 





REVIEWS 
SACHARISSA 


Sacharissa, Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sun- 
derland, her Family and Friends. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
Mrs. Henry Ady). London: Seeley. 


The direct records of Waller's mistress are not very many, 
but enough to enable us to know her life and character pretty 
well as they were. lHler poet’s light-hearted song of the Rose, 
bidding her read in it ‘ How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair, was very sadly prophetic, 
Iler story is a long, kindly life marked by continual bereave- 
ments : a life that in essentials thousands of other women have 
lived unsung, but that will always be pathetic. 

You see her first at Penshurst, whose beauties had been told 
by Ben Jonson and are still to see, writing naive and dutiful 
letters to her father, Lord Leicester, ‘Then in her early woman- 
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hood came the distinguished Mr. Waller, who had comfortably 
buried and ceased to lament his wife: Mr. Waller with his 
glorious lyrics and somewhat ostentatious attention. It is 
doubtful if he ever regarded himself as a serious suitor ; he was 
well-to-do and of good family, but an ambitious mother may well 
have had other intentions for a daughter so wondrous fair, and 
she at least never mentions him as a possible parti: his charming 
letter, moreover, to Dorothy’s sister when Dorothy married is 
hardly that of a heart-broken lover, however philosophic. 
There was talk of Lord Devonshire, and talk of Lord Lovelace, 
but the former's family did not care for it, and the latter’s habits 
were grievously against him; finally she married Lord Sunder- 
land and could have taken no better man. What followed is 
well known. They had had three years of happiness when the 
Civil War broke out, and Sunderland went away to serve his 
King. He wrote two or three letters, which are preserved, from 
the seat of war to his wife, as cheerful as he could make them 
and full of solicitude for her; he made his will and left 
what he could for her ; then came Newbury and a Roundhead’s 
bullet. Her father’s letter to ‘Deare Doll’ on her loss is as 
beautiful a thing of the kind as one has read, and withal 
is obviously sincere. For nine years, she remained in private, 
bringing up her son, and was a pattern of piety and con- 
Stancy to the world, which she amazed by a second marriage 
with Sir Robert Smythe, of Boundes in Kent. Little is known 
but that he was an estimable gentleman. But Dorothy Osborne 
was greatly entertained, for Sir William Temple had worshipped 
the other Dorothy, who was still his ideal of womanly perfec- 
tion. ‘Who would ever have dreamt,’ she writes, ‘Mr. Smith 
(st¢) should have had my Lady Sunderland; though he be a 
very fine gentleman, and does more than deserve her? I think 
I shall never forgive her one thing she said of him, which was 
that she married him out of pity. It was the pitifullest saying 
that ever I heard. ... At present we do abound with stories 
of my Lady Sunderland and Mr. Smith, with what reserve he 
approaches her, and how like a glorious princess she receives 
him, that they say it is worth going twenty miles to see it! All 
our ladies are mightily pleased with the example, but I do not 
find that the men intend to follow it... Thus the delightful 
Dorothy Osborne, a glimpse of whom one is glad in, for, truth 
to tell, my Lady Sunderland’s history, interesting though it be, 
is passing lugubrious. Worthy Sir Robert was gathered to his 
fathers within a few years, and the rest is not directly eventful. 
Sacharissa’s son was the Lord Sunderland of versatile talents 
and infamous memory, and her daughter married Sir George 
Savile, who became Lord Halifax. Thus one hears a good 
deal in the book of his brother, the fat and frolicsome Harry 
Savile, who, being sent on a mission to France, would not come 
back until England contained ‘ less of the politics and better 
wine. She had small comfort of her brothers and sisters. 
One of the sisters married Lord Strangford, and emulated her 
husband's misdemeanours, and the others died young. Of the 
brothers, one was Algernon (of whom a word later), another 
Robin, supposed the true father of the Duke of Monmouth, and 
another Henry, /e rave Sidney of Grammont’s memoirs (as Mr. 
Ady thinks ; but Lord Orford thought it was Robin), a credit 
to no family ; and the eldest, Lord Leicester, who was an uni- 
versal nuisance. She lived in retirement for the most part: 
her parents and most of her old friends dead, courted by few 
but ‘old Waller,’ on the wane now and sadly out of fashion, 
but with the dignity of his old devotion still about him. But 
her letters are pleasant reading: sagacious and kind and lively, 
a trifle malicious when she writes of the Court (‘ My Lady Anne 
Balendine ran away from her husband... any way, she is a 
fine lady’), giving an occasional sight of interesting folk, as of 
Rochester in his death-bed piety, but over-full of the politics of 
Sunderland and Halifax. A very notable woman, and you 
cannot wonder in the least that her fame was green in the 
Tatler’s days. 

Mrs. Ady has written with evident knowledge of her period, 
with evident interest in and attraction for her subject. You have, 
however, one or two little quarrels with her. Since she chose 
to write of the ‘family and friends,’ and not to give even an 
artistic study of Sacharissa, you cannot say that the mass of 
matter about the antecedents and connections of the Sidneys, 
or even of the Smythes, is altogether irrelevant. But it cer- 
tainly obscures her chief subject. In any case repetitions, as of 
old Sir Henry’s monitions to Philip Sidney, are inexcusable 
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She is too anxious, again, to be on good terms with her per- 
sonages for historical truth. You would hardly gather from 
her the fact that the second Lord Sunderland was one of the 
most vicious and selfish ingrates that ever lived, and there is 
something feminine in her dismissal of the charge against 
Algernon Sidney of taking French bribes as_ impossible. 
Algernon’s condemnation was certainly irregular: but that 
so persistent a Republican and conspirator should have 
been brought to book is not surprising; nor is Dorothy's 
father, Lord Leicester’s, dismissal from his Lord-Lieutenancy 
of Ireland at the outbreak of the Civil War, when it is 
remembered that two of his sons were with the Round- 
heads. 

Lastly, her English is sometimes slipshod. All this being 
said, it remains to render her thanks for a thoroughly interest- 
ing book, and for selections sometimes most felicitous. You 
would not have missed Halifax’s ‘All good sense hath some- 
thing of the clown in it’ for worlds, 


EASTERN HISTORY 


Sketches from Eastern History. By THEODOR N6LDEKE, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the University of Strass- 
burg. Translated by JOHN SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A, 
and revised by the Author. London: Black. 


Professor Néldeke is one of the profoundest and most 
accomplished Oriental scholars of our time; but, owing to 
the fact that few of his writings have appeared in English, and 
that many of those published in Germany are of a somewhat 
technical character, he is far less known to the general read- 
ing public of England than he deserves to be. It is therefore 
with sincere pleasure that we welcome Mr. John Sutherland 
Black’s excellent translation of his Orientalische Skizzen, 
published on the Continent a little earlier in the present year. 
The ‘sketches’ are nine in number. Of these, three have 
previously appeared in German periodicals; and one (the 
second, on the Kur’dn) forms part of the article on AMoham- 
medanism in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
while the remaining five are printed for the first time. The; 
are arranged in the following order :—(1) ‘Some Character- 
istics of the Semitic Race’; (2) ‘The Koran’; (3) ‘Islam’; 
(4) ‘Caliph Mansur’; (5) ‘A Servile War in the East’; 
6) *Yakub the Coppersmith, and his Dynasty’; (7) ‘Some 
Syrian Saints’ ; (8) ‘ Barhebrzeus’ ; (9) King Theodore’. They 
are all interesting in different degrees; and not only the 
general reader, for whom they are especially intended, but 
also the professed Orientalist will learn from them much that 
is new. It is characteristic of Professor Nildeke’s modesty 
‘€ quality so often associated with true scholarship) that 
he should have been contented to bestow on these essays 
the unpretentious title of ‘sketches’: for in truth they are 
studies in the full meaning of the word, the fifth and sixth in 
particular (on the ‘ Servile War’ and the ‘ Brazier’ Dynasty) 
being of especial value and originality. 

Next to the profound scholarship which is everywhere ap- 
parent, what especially strikes us is the clear, cold manner 
in which facts are recorded; the absence of all rash con- 
jectures and bold theories; and the Jack of that enthusiasm 
with which certain aspects, at any rate, of Eastern life and 
thought are apt to inspire more imaginative and impres- 
sionable minds. Professor Néldeke regards Christianity as 
‘only in part a Semitic religion,” because ‘even its origin 
presupposed a world fructified by Greek ideas, and it was 
mainly through non-Semitic influences that it became a world- 
religion.” ‘We may almost say,’ he adds, ‘that the changes 
which have taken place in Christianity from the Reformation 
onwards consist ina more and more complete elimination of 
its Semitic elements.’ Islam in its primitive form, and as re- 
vived by the Wahhabf fanatics, he considers to be ‘the logical 
perfection of Semiticreligion.’ It consequently becomes a matter 
of interest to ascertain his views about the Arabian Prophet and 
his religion. Briefly, he has little admiration for either. ‘ Mo- 
hammed,’ he says, ‘cannot in strictness be calied a great man ;’ 
he was rather ‘an oriental visionary, brought up in crass 
superstition, and without intellectual discipline,” who ‘had little 
of the heroic in his nature.’ The Apostle of God was regarded 
by the unbelieving Meccans as ‘a possessed poet,’ and this 
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view of his character caused him no small annoyance, 
at least, if nowhere else, Professor Nildeke takes his side, and 

in a vein of quiet irony which occasionally discloses itself jy his 
writings, observes that ‘we too, from our standpoint, shal] fully 
acquit him of poetic genius.’ Yet he has some good to say of 
Islam: ‘a religion amongst the followers of which suicide is 
almost absolutely unknown, has surely,’ says he, ‘some claim on 

our respect’; and the ‘astonishing overturn’ of Rome anq 
Persia which it effected ‘is, when all has been said, not easy of 
explanation,’ 

If his views on the Prophet are such as would hardly be 
grateful to our orthodox Muhammadan, his estimate of the 
characters of Ali, Hasan, and Huseyn, is calculated to 
scandalise a devout Shi‘ite in the very highest degree. He 
thinks that ‘historical tradition ... is much too favourable 
to Alf, whose conduct, he considers, ‘must often have 
caused the gravest reflections’ to truly pious Moslems, 
Hasan, the second Imidim of the Shi‘ites, he describes as 
‘incapable,’ while Huseyn, the ‘Chief of Martyrs,’ the darling 
of every true Shi‘ite, is in his eyes nothing better than a 
‘thoughtless rebel.’ Yazid, on the other hand, whose name 
has become symbolical of every impiety and cruelty of 
which man is capable, he seems rather to admire; for 
though he admits him to have been ‘light-living,’ he will 
not allow him to have been ‘wicked.’ Thus do the illu- 
sions of our youth dissolve in the acid of critical history! 
Of the dominion of Islam, on the other hand, Professor 
Nildeke takes a more favourable view, in several respects, than 
many writers who have been influenced to some extent by 
religious prejudices. He says that ‘conversions were seldom 
due to direct compulsion’; he especially calls attention to the 
fact that ‘Islam was accepted by a majority of the East-Syrian 
Christians . .. . whose ancestors could not be brought to 
apostasy by all the fierce persecutions of the Persian Kings’; 
and he considers that ‘the civilisation of the Syrians, Copts, 
and other Oriental Christians lost but little by their change of 
faith. Even for Christians who held fast to their old faith the 
Mohammedan rule was, on the whole, a blessing : for ‘it was 
certainly easier for a man to live as a Christian under the rule 
of the Caliphs than as a Christian heretic within the Byzantine 
empire.’ 

The second group of ‘Sketches’ is, perhaps (if one may 
make a distinction where all is so excellent), the most 
interesting and the most original part of the work. The 
first of them (No. 4), on the Caliph Manstr, gives us a 
picture of the ‘Abbasid dynasty in its palmiest days; the 
second (No. 5) describes a very remarkable and hitherto 
little known negro revolt ‘against the waning power of the 
degenerate Caliphate ; while the third (No. 6) describes the 
rise, extension, and decline of what is generally regarded as the 
first native Persian dynasty after the Muhammadan Conquest. 
Space does not permit us to dilate upon the manifold points of 
interest presented by these three chapters ; but we cannot but 
express a regret that Professor Nildeke has not added here and 
there, for the benefit of non-Orientalist readers, translations of 
some of the very interesting contemporary Arabic poems which 
he has published in his admirable little Delectus veterum car- 
minum Arabicorum (Berlin, 1890). It is true that the material 
of these has been fully utilised ; but we think that specimens, 
at any rate, of the form would have been of interest to many 
readers. How graphically, for instance, do the warning verses 
sent by Nasr to the Arabs domiciled in Khurdsdn (of which 
province himself had been the governor) pourtray the state of 
feeling which existed in the middle of the eighth century of 
our era between the Arab conquerors and the Persians, whom 
Nasr describes as 


Here, 


A people holding a religion whereof I never heard from the Proph t, and 
which the (sacred) books did not bring ; 

: e . ° : ly rhoir 

For should one question me as to the essence of their religion, verily thet 


religion is that the Arabs should be slain ! 


The last three ‘sketches’ (Nos. 7-9) we have not space to 
discuss. ‘Syrian Saints’ (who, indeed, appear to have been 
for the most part very unsavoury persons) are presented in 
rather unlovely colours: but, whatever he may think of the 
talented but witty Barhebrieus, the reader will scarcely withhold 
some measure of syinpathy from the unfortunate Abyssinian 
King who preferred death to surrender, 
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WELSHMEN ON WALES 


Welsh Pictures: Drawn with Pen and Pencil. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 


This book is by divers hands. The authors are all native to 
the districts of which they write: but their work is of unequal 
yalue. The first chapter, on ‘ Bygone Wales, by Mr. J. E. Lloyd, 
deserves the highest praise : a sketch of Welsh history, it is 
brief, clear, and accurate. Mr. Lloyd, however, is a trifle mis- 
leading when he gives his readers to understand that the 
legislation of Henry VIII. entirely incorporated Wales into 
the legal and political system of England. As matter of fact, 
the old Court of the Marches and certain peculiar customs 
survived until the days of William III. ; and it was only in the 
present century that the abolition of the Courts of Grand 
Session brought the Principality within the regular system of 
English judicial authority. 

‘From the Great Orme to Bardsey Island,’ by Mr. W. Lewis 
Jones, and ‘Anglesea’ by Mr. J. Morris Jones, the two chapters 
which follow the introduction, are disappointing throughout : the 
former writer’s reflection—-that ‘there are few spots in Wales 
which offer greater attractions than Upper Bangor to leisured 
people in search of a pleasant home ’—should have been kept for 
the advertisement pages. Mr. A. N. Palmer, who describes the 
North Eastern corner of Wales, is clearly a painstaking anti- 
quary ; but although he gives you most useful information he is a 
dull writer. Less dull, though far more platitudinous, is Mr. 
Edward Foulkes of Llanberis, who professes to describe the 
Snowdon district. Only when you undertake, in the sixth 
chapter, the tramp from Aberytswith to Llangollen under the 
guidance of Mr. J. Ek. Lloyd, are you really happy in your com- 
pany. Mr. Lloydhasa p-ctty knack of landscape, with singular 
accuracy and fairness, and his description of North Cardigan- 
shire is as true to fact as it is gracefully done. And he has 
tastes besides nature and history. His sympathies are with 
Dissent, but, unlike some writers in this book he does not 
weary you with a rigmarole about the schisms of every way- 
side chapel ; and he does gently hint, when you pass Gogerddan 
park gates, that Welsh literature still lives and that in Ceirioz 
Wales at last has founda Burns. Pleasant it is to follow him on 
through the ‘ Paradise of Powis’ to the castles of Denbigh and 
Dinas bran. For him no glen nor mountain but tells its history 
or its legend: this of Taliesin the bard, that of Sabrina the 
drowned princess ; the dark deeds of the marcher Lords of Mont. 
gomery Castle, the poetry of Huw Morus, the bard of the Welsh 
cavaliers, the high philosophy and weird strange romantics of 
Herbert of Cherbury, even to the wanderings of the Chartists 
of 48. Your guide through the ‘ Golden, Mountains of Merioneth ’ 
is Mr. Owen M. Edwards. One might wish the bard a fairer 
mistress than Methodism; but Methodism herself need not, 
as he shows, be utterly prosaic and commonplace, while, as 
regards the history and traditions of the most romantic part of 
‘ylorious Wales, his patriotism and his talent make him not 
unworthy to have them for his theme. True, he breaks out now 
and then in a heat that reminds you of Young Wales and the 
Tithe League ; but he is too well read and too well bred to be 
offensive. And he writes of Glyndwr with discrimination ; he 
reminds you, when he comes to Llanuwchllyn, ‘ most Welsh of all 
the parishes of Wales, how Spenser makes his Arthur talk of 
his sojourn 

Under the foot of Arran mossy hoar 
From whence the river Dee, as silver clean, 
His tumbling billows rolls with gentle roar, 


in the valley where Timon trained him in ‘ warlike feats’ ; and 
passing from Llanuwchllyn, he invites you to pause and gaze 
with him on the fair Vale of Dee in all its varied beauty. Also, 
he makes some apt and pertinent remarks on such English 
poets as have sought their inspiration in Wales, which their 
successors would do well to perpend. 

With Mr.O. M. Edwards the volume loses much of its interest. 
Mr. D. Tyssil Evans, who describes Pembrokeshire, says that 
his countrymen look on St. David’s Cathedral as a sym- 
bol of national humiliation, though to be Archbishop of that 
same see was the greatest ambition of the greatest patriot 
and writer of Mediawval Wales, Giraldus to wit: his indig- 
nation were better spent (did he but know it) on the Congre- 
gational chapels, which represent the triumph of the sword 
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of Cromwell and the Puritan Coercion. Mr. D. Llenfer Thomas’s 
sketch of Carmarthenshire is short and good in its way, but the 
district, as himself admits, is one that cannot be made interest- 
ing. The Reverend Elvet Lewis adds a beauty to the valleys 
of Neath and Usk by his charming recital of their legends ; 
yet wastes his sympathy on that narrowest of sectarians, 
Penry, who, had he lived long enough (he was untimely hanged 
by Queen Bess), had verily ruled his Wales with a rod of iron 
under Oliver’s approving eye. The weakest thing inthe book 
is the concluding chapter on South Glamorgan. The author, 
the Reverend David Davies of Brighton, has Nonconformist 
chapels on the brain, and can talk of little else. He tells 
the truth, however, when he describes the Nonconformity that 
would keep immoral pastors to minister to Christian congre- 
gations, and astounds the sober Saxon by its unmannerly treason 
at public banquets, as a primitive type of Christianity: for it 
is certainly far more primitive than was the doctrine of the 
Founder and St. Paul. 

But with all its defects, Welsh Pictures is a very commend- 
able publication. Its authors have done the State good service 
in that they have really given the Saxon something like a 
chance of breaking ground (at the least) upon a literature, 
a history, and a life as closely sealed to him, for the most 
part, as though the Principality were in mid Siberia. 


NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Besant according to his admirers) cannot write a bad 
novel. This must be as it may; but he often writes a tiresome 
one. His first chapter invariably discloses the ravelled thread 
which his last inevitably displays neatly wound into a smooth 
skein. For the rest, he discourses easily and gracefully : his 
readers are children, disciples if you like, who must needs have 
each point explained, and, lest there be any misunderstanding, 
re-explained. His youths are frank and manly, though some- 
what pig headed ; his maids are more or less adorable ; while 
the talk of these folks—-and there is much of it—is fluent and 
poetic. Ideal inhabitants of an ideal world, they are charming 
in a way without being life-like. Zhe Jvory Gate (London: 
Chatto) were a fair example of Mr. Besant’s method but for its 
palpable impossibilities. Edward Dering, an old lawyer, whose 
life has been devoted to business, discovers that some one has 
drawn in his name a cheque for £720, payable to Edmund 
Gray. Athelstan Arundel, his ward, a fine young fellow, is sus- 
pected without a tittle of evidence by all save a younger sister, 
Elsie—a very Besantine maiden she ; and he leaves England 
vowing to return only when his mother is prepared to crave 
his pardon. Four years later he sends the man who has 
wronged him a £12,000 draft, to be held in trust for his sister, 
who is to remainin ignorance of her fortune till she is twenty-one. 
On her twenty-first birthday Mr. Dering informs the lady of her 
mysterious fortune: then he summons George Austin, her 
lover, who is a clerk in his office, and ends by bestowing a 
partnership worth two thousand a year. Preparations for the 
wedding proceed apace, and Athelstan returns to London, as 
the representative of a ‘Frisco paper, arrayed in gorgeous 
velvets and fine linen. But again Mr. Dering is robbed : 
£38,000 worth of stock is (apparently by his own order 
transferred to Edmund Gray, whose address is given. The 
astute lawyer never dreams of visiting Mr. Gray, whose rooms 
are near his office, but suspects his new pariner, aided by the 
returned Athelstan, of the crime. Of course the girl's relatives 
promptly accept this view and forbid the marriage : so she leaves 
home to reside with her brother. Tardy inquiries have mean- 
while been made concerning Mr. Gray, who has occupied the 
same room for ten years, and has always paid his rent and his 
laundress. Personally he is an affable old gentleman, who 
publishes tracts, writes letters to Ze 7zmes (which are printed), 
and gives weekly lectures on Socialism. Yet these smart young 
men cannot find him: to Elsie alone is it given to hold speech 
with the mystery. She adopts the simple plan of sitting on his 
chambers’ stairs till he appears ; and when he comes, behold, 
he is none other than Mr, Dering! Since he does not recog- 
nise her, she walks into his parlour, flatters him by proclaiming 
him ‘a Master—a Leader—a Prince in Israel—a Preacher and 
a Prophet’: he agrees with her: so she declares herself a 
disciple, and solicits the honour of becoming his Private 
Secretary. Instead of informing her lover and her brother 
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of this discovery, she listens to views, enthusiastic if imprac- 


ticable, on the reformation of the world. Daily she spends 
many hours in Dering’s company, and on Sunday she attends 
his lecture, where she shares the solid tea which opens the 
meeting. The old man has a dual personality: for certain 
hours he is the austere lawyer, whose god is property: for 
divers other, especially every Sunday, he is the Socialist lro- 
fessor, whose sole desire is the well-being of the masses. 
Dering has absolutely no knowledge of Gray: Gray speaks of 
Dering as an agent who transacts his business. The change 
is not exhausting, as in the case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: 
it is the simplest of tricks. Dering becomes Gray by un- 
buttoning his coat, removing his gloves, pushing his hat to the 
back of his head, and smiling buoyantly: Gray becomes 
Dering by reversing these actions, The double life has been 
successfully portrayed by several writers, R. L. Stevenson and 
Charles Reade, to name but these; yet in no instance is the 
hero deemed ignorant, or innocent, of the dual part he enacts. 
The book closes with two absurd scenes. Presiding over a 
family conclave, Elsie reiterates the evidence regarding 
Dering-Gray, and produces witnesses who aptly prove every 
point as she makes it. The wedding is attended by Mr. 
Dering in his capacity of family lawyer, and halfway through 
the service he furtively takes off his gloves, opens his coat, and 
—hey presto!—Mr. Gray is ready to congratulate the bride. 
In defence of this theory of madness Mr. Besant cites several 
utterly irrelevant cases. One is that of ‘a man who was a 
lawyer in one town, with a wife and family, and also a lawyer 
in another, with a different wife and family. But one lawyer 
never found out the other: and the thing was only discovered 
when the man had a paralytic stroke, and died in a kind of 
bewilderment : because when the time came to be the other man, 
he found himself lying in a strange bedroom, with a strange 
family round him.’ ’Tis a kindly fallacy: for there have been 
many cases like unto this, though the generous plea of mad- 
ness has not commonly been employed to cover them. 

Four young girls had come into the world after an ancient 
fashion, and been brought up carefully and in great seclusion 
by their wicked but regretful father. He died, leaving them 
a little money, and they went to live in Arcady with a mater- 
nal aunt. Arcady was one of those villages the modern 
novelist likes to describe ; and the girls, having to live humbly, 
being well-bred and educated, and, moreover, full of ideas and 
ideals, had a bad time of it, for the modern novelist has a very 
bad opinion of clergymen and clergywomen, and their sewing- 
meetings and so forth. One grows somewhat tired of the 
ironical delineation of back-biting vulgarity. One of the four 
girls marries a villain, another a farmer : the other two love the 
same unpleasant author. but the story is hardly the thing 
in rom Arcady to Babylon (London: Stott) by Lily Perks. 
Its writer has succeeded very creditably in a picture of 
frank, cheerful girlhood, of native good-breeding and clever- 
ness. There is not much of Babylon, and what there is is 
commonplace. The men are wooden, especially the villain - 
there are men as bad and worse, but they do not think with the 
particular coarseness of Captain Temple. Lut the women are 
good, and the story, ifa trifle unconvincing, is readable enough. 
There are some excellent things in it, and it is well written, some- 
times even recalling Miss Austen. If this be a first attempt, 
as a certain crudity of view combined with a good deal of care- 
ful observation suggests, Miss Perks is to be congratulated on a 
potentiality of artistic success—if she be but exigent with her own 
work and confine herself to types she understands. 

In For the Sake of the Family (London: Eden) Rachel goes 
abroad as companion toa haughty aunt. On the outward voyage 
she suffers shipwreck and accepts an offer of marriage at one 
and the same moment, but on land again she suffers from 
rheumatic fever, and loses her lover ; and on her return home 
she consents to wed a vulgar man, whom she dislikes, that his 
money may aid her family. Then, when this person is found 
dead and her father is arrested as his murderer, Rachel—to 
spare her parents inconvenience—gratuitously and untruthfully 
declares herself guilty of the crime. The lover of the ship- 
wreck, now a lord, makes timely appearance, and discovers 
the deed to have been done by some one else, so Rachel 
is rewarded for her extreme devotion. Miss May Crommelin 
has a pleasant style, and her stories are mostly readable ; but 
less sensation would have served her purpose. 
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MOLTKE’S JOURNALS 


Moltke, his Life and Character, Translated by MARY Hiri 
London : Osgood. 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading. It professes 
to give the Life and Character of the Field-Marshal from 
‘journals, letters, memoirs, a novel and autobiographica] 
notes’: it is however only one side of the man you get. For, 
as far as the author is concerned, the war of 1866 seeins to 
have been a mere incident—of less importance than the cele. 
bration of his ninetieth birthday—and the war of 1870 js 
hardly somuch as mentioned. To givea life of Moltke from the 
domestic point of view is interesting enough and that is all that 
the thing pretends todo; but it is, afterall, Hamlet without the 
Prince. Moltke was a man, and everything about him, every. 
thing he did—his abortive attempts to breed trout, his suc: moe 
ful planting of oak avenues—is touched with the interest of 
a great personality. Let none come hither to learn aught of 
the strategist. Information as to trout-breeding and the rest 
there is in plenty: the man as his friends knew him is here 

the soldier is not. And with its limitations the book js 
vastly readable. It is a very serious contribution to the life of 
Moltke, and as it consists mainly of first-hand authorities 
letters, journals, and the like—it is very much, as we think 
more valuable to the student of history than many volumes of 
fine descriptive writing. 

Helmuth von Moltke was descended of a German knight who 
settled in Mecklenberg in the thirteenth century, when Henry 
the Lion of Bavaria conquered and colonised that region. He 
was born at Parchim, in Mecklenberg-Schwerin, in 1800, and 
ull twenty-two he served the King of Denmark as cadet, 
page, and second-lieutenant. In 1823 he entered the Kriegs- 
schule at Berlin, and till the age of forty-five he distinguished 
himself as many other officers have done. In short he did 
nothing in particular, but he did it very well. He saw servic 
under the Sultan, spending several years in Turkey and writing 
the Letters on Turkish Affairs. He narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner by the Egyptians at the Battle of Nisib; but 
before the outbreak of the war with Austria there was no reason 
to believe that the Baron Helmuth von Moltke was more than 
a capable officer who could write intelligently and draw with 
accuracy : there was nothing to show that here was a national 
hero, one of a triumvirate of patriots whose names were to 
be synonymous with the creation of a great Empire. 
Had he died at sixty-four King William would have remem- 
bered him as a trustworthy officer, the Crown Prince would 
have regretted his tutor and friend: but outside Berlin 
nobody would have thought twice about him. Certainly 
he would not have been held dear as a writer of romance. 
For only now has his own essay in fiction been given to 
the world. It is a pleasant and somewhat humourous little 
story which he wrote at twenty-eight. More trivial than 
amateurish, it is full of love, and fuller still of fighting, and 
is quite worthy a place in (say) Blackwood. As a writer on 
strategy he would have been quoted, but the authority which 
came from Ké6niggratz and the campaigns of ’70o~71 would 
have been a-wanting, and later soldiers might have sneered 
at him as a mere theorist. 

Creisau was Moltke’s Abbotsford. Here he pruned sapli 
planted firs and elms and oaks, laid out a park, restored the old 
house, built a chapel where he now lies by the side of his wile, 
tried to stock a pond with trout but failed—as the spring 
floods out-manwuvred him. Here he lived one happy yea! 
with his wife and many peaceful days after he was left alone. 
He was sixty-eight when he bought Creisau, and the old man 
of ninety sat under the trees himself had planted. ‘These jour- 
nals and letters are perhaps best read along with a detailed 
account of Moltke’s public life. They are scrappy and not 
particularly well-arranged, but they are full of interest, and 
they picture you a serene, kindly, indomitable man, austere yet 
lovable, not without sentiment (he was a German), careful of 
trifles, not an eater and drinker as Bismarck is, but an invete- 
rate snuff-taker, a loyal subject of the five monarchs he served 
—a politician, in so far as a patriot can be and no further 
modest, as heroes are; God-fearing,as great men should e: 
and with a sense of duty and a love of work to overcome all 
difficulties. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 


Adrift in a Great City, M.¥E. Winchester. London : Seeley. 

A Mysterious Family. London: W. H. Allen. 

Asenath of the Ford. Rita. London: Griffith. 3 vols. 

Debonnatr Dick. F. Patton Bethune. London: Eden. 

For Better or For Worse. Gordon Roy. Paisley : Gardner. 

From Australia and Japan. A.M. London: Scott. 

Heir Presumptive and Hetr Apparent. Mrs. Oliphant. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 3 vols. 

How Like a Woman, Florence Marryat. London: Griffith. 
3 vols. 

Making Hits Pile. J. C. MacCartie. London: Sonnenschein. 

Mathew Redmayne, O. H. Growden. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 

Miss Blanchard of Chicago. A. Kevill. Davies. London : 
White. 3 vols. 

Mixed Humanity. J.R. Couper. London: W. H. Allen. 

One Way of Love. Constance Smith. London: Hurst. 3 
vols. 

St, Dunstan's Clock. ¥2. Ward. London: Seeley. 

The Great Shadow. A. Conan Doyle. Bristol : Arrowsmith. 

The Guinea Stamp, A. S. Swan. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 

The March of Fate. \. L. Farjeon. London: White. 3 vols. 

The Secret of Narcisse. Edmund Gosse. London: Heine- 
mann. 

Weeds. KK. Mec. K. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 


VERSE 


A String of Beads. Lady Lindsay. London: Black. §s. 

Esther. W.S. Blunt. London: Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Jump to Glory Jane. George Meredith. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 5s. 

Poems. B. W. Ball. London: Putnam. 

Poems of the Hon. Roden Noel. Edited by Robert Buchanan. 
London: Scott. Is. 

Summer-Fallow. C. 3. Going. London: Putnam. 

The Death of G:none. Alfred Lord Tennyson. London: 
Macmillan. 63. 


TRAVEL 


Egypt To-Day. W.¥. Rae. London: Bentley. 15s. 

Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp. ¥. BR. Wingate. 
London : Sampson Low. 2!s. 

The Other Man and Myself. Oliver Osborne. London : 
Simpkin, 


BioGraruy 


Charles Kingsley, Christian Socialist. WW. Kaufmann, Lon- 
don: Methuen. 5s. 

Necollections of George Butler, Josephine Butler. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith, — 10s. 6d. 


Hisrory 


Culture in Early Scotland, James Mackinnon, London ;: 
Williams and Norgate. 

Oullines of British History, HH. WB. Carpenter. London ; 
Hughes. 2s. 6d. 

Siege of Warwick Castle. M. M. Blake. London: Seeley. 
5s. 

The Battles of Frederick the Great. Cyril Ransome. London : 
Arnold. §s. 

The Refounding of the German Empire. Col. Malleson. Lon- 
don: Seeley. §s. 

The Rise of the Swiss Republic. W.. Macracken. London: 
Saxon, tos, 6d. 

The Tuscan Republics and Genoa. Bella Dutfy. London: 
Unwin. 5s. 
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THEOLOGY 


The Gospel of a Risen Saviour, P.M. Edgar. Edinburgh ; 
Clark. 
CuristmMss Books 


Bluebell. ¥. Marshall. London: Shaw. 3s. 6d. 

Toys of Raby. ¥. A. White. London: Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 

Englishman's Haven. WV. J. Gordon. London: Warne. 
3s. 6d. 

lor Grown-up Children. LL. B. Walford. London: Innes, 
3s. Od. 

Gladys Vow. G.S. Reaney. London: Clarke. 3s. 6d. 

Hearts of Oak. Gordon Stables. London: Shaw. 5s. 

The Coming of Father Christmas. ¥.¥. Manning. London : 
Warne. 5s. 

The Germ Growers. Robert Potter. London: Hutchinson. 
5s. 

The Grand Chase. G.M. Fenn. London: Partridge. §s. 

The Ring of Rubies. L.'T. Meade. London: Innes. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA 


DReetles, Butterflies and Moths. London: Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

Looks in Chains. W. Blades. London: Stock. 4s. 6d. 

Carriage Building. W.'T. Richardson. London: Kegan Paul. 
10s, 

Casterologia. H.7T. Martin. London: Stanford. _1os. 6d. 

Central Government. H. VD. Traill. London: Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 

Compotus Rolls of the Obedientaries of St. Swithun’s Priory 
Winchester. NWNinchester: Warren. 21s. 

Conversations of Dr. Dollinger. L.von Kobell. Translated by 
Katharine Gould. London: Bentley. 6s. 

Egyptian State Debt. WW. Kaufmann. London: Mathieson- 
OS. 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Pamphlets. Edited by George 
Saintsbury. London: lercival. 3s. 6d. 

England’s Greatest National Sin. WH. H. T. Cleife. London : 
Stock. 

Eyestrain, FE. Clarke. London: Churchill. 5s. 

Field Service Pocket-Book. E,. O. Wathen. London: W. H, 
Allen. 5s. 

Letters to Young Shooters: Second Series. Sir R. Paine-Gall- 
wey. London: Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

London and Middlesex Note-Book. W. P. W. Phillimore. 
London: Stock. Ios. 

Principles of Pattern-Making. London: Whittaker. 3s. 6d. 

Public Health Problems. J. ¥. J. Sykes. London: Scott. 
35. 6d. 

Recent Progress in Electric Ratlways. C. Hering. London: 
Whittaker. 5s. 

Sketches of C. M.S. Missions. E. Headland. London: Nisbet. 
3s. 6d. 

Stories from the Greek Comedians. A.J. Church. London: 
Seeley. 5s. 

Sludies of a Socialist Parson. W. H. Abrahams. Hull: 
Andrews. 3s. 6d. 

Survivals and Superstitions, S. Baring-Gould. London: 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The Art of Sail-Making. 5S. B. Sadler. London: Leckwood. 
2s. 6d. 

The Attas of Catullus. Edited by Grant Allen. London: 
Nutt. 7s. 6d. 

The Great World’s Farm. Selina Gaye. London: Seeley. 
5S. 

The Inns of Court and Chancery. W. J. Loftie 
Seeley. 21s. 

The Silver Crisis. T. Lloyd. London: £v/ecirician Office. 
2s. 6d. 

The Toilers of the Field. Richard Jetferies. London: Long- 
mans. 6s, 

This Wicked World. J. H. Friswell. London: Hutchinson. 
5s. 


London : 


FoREIGN 
Bérangere. Ed. Delpit. Paris: Levy. 3fr.50. 
Cendrillon. Emile Richebourg. Paris: Dentu. 3fr.50. 
Chateau des Carpathes. Jules Verne. Paris: Hetzel. 3°. 
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Die Ursache des Verfalls der Philosophie in alter und neuer 


Zeit. G. Spicker. 
Grammatthk der oskisch-umbrischen Dialecte. 


Leipzig: Wigand. 6m. 
R. v. Planta. 1 


Band. Strassburg: Truebner. 15m. 

Griechische Goetterideale tn thren Formen crlaeutert. H. 
Brunn. Muenchen: Verlagsanst. 7m.§0. 

Hléléne et Jagues. Ed. Deschaumes. Paris: Charpentier. 
3fr. 50. 

la Messe Rose. Catulle Mendes. Paris: Charpentier. 
3fr.50. 

La musique et la pantomime. VY. Hugounet. Paris: Kolk. 
4fr. 

L’Aube. Ad. Tabarant. Paris: Charpentier. 3fr.so. 

L’Ennemi des Lois. Maurice Barrés. Paris: Didier. 3fr.50. 


Les bonheurs @outre-tombe. Paris : Flammarion. 
3fr.50. 

Les Cewurs utiles. Paul Adam. Paris: Kolb. 3fr.50. 

Les Ornements de la Femme. Octave Uzanne. Paris: Quantin. 
5fr. 

Levolution sociale. 
3fr. 

Pour les amants, A. Silvestre. Paris: Flammarion.  5fr. 

Promesses. Jules Case. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 

Questions Historiques. Fustel de Coulanges. Paris : Hachette. 
10fr. 


L. Figuier. 


Bernard-Lavergne. aris : Fischbacher. 
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JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 
6s. Fourth Thousand. 

‘ Dr. Smiles has performed a praiseworthy task in introducing this little- 
known but admirable man to English readers. .. ... He died worn out at 
the age of sixty-five. In the South of France he was mourned as the friend 
of the friendless, as the St. Vincent de Paul of poetry.’ - Academy. 

‘Ila fait un livre bien personnel et aussi complet que possible. Voila 
Jasmin ‘‘raconté "’ en anglais pour la posterite. C'est M. Smiles qui est le 
couyable, et son élégant volume nous atout a fait charmé.'—Aevue Littéraire. 

‘No one of Dr. Smiles's books is more delightful than this one about the 
warm-hearted poet of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his best ; for 
the story of Jasmin’s life is full of romance, and the style of this volume has 
the happy characteristics of ease, simplicity,and beauty.’ — Liverpool Mercury. 

‘One of the most touching and charming biographies we have ever 
read.'—Critic (New York). 


LIFE AND LABOUR: or, Characteristics of Men 


of Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 6s. 
THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, 


6s. each. 
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INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illustrated. 5  vols., 


7s. 6d. each, 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


21s.; 7S. 6d.; or 2s. 6d. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: An Autobiography. 


With Portrait and go IJllustrations. 16s. and 6s. 


LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. 


Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. 


Illustrated. 12s, 


SELF-HELP. | 
CHARACTER. | 


With Illustrations. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND (0,'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Volume of Poems by Lord Tennyson. 
Now Ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth 6s, 


THE DEATH OF OENONE. 
AKBAR’S DREAM, 


AND OTHER POEMS, 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


NEW MINIATURE EDITION ON INDIA PAPER. 
Now ready, in 8 vols, bound in cloth, in cloth box, gos. net, 


POETICAL & DRAMATIC WORKS 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


Miniature Edition, printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, on India J’ap, 7 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 
UNDER PRESSURE: 
the MARCHESA THEODOLI, 


GLASGOW HERALDP.—‘ Asingularly fresh and well-written novel. 
distinct air of reality pervades the entire book.’ 


Scenes from Roman Life. 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 315s. 6d. 


HELEN TREVERYAN; or the Ruling Race. By Jons 


Roy. 

SCOTSMA °.—‘ The story is bright and interesting Indian life and sce: 
and Anglo- Indian types are described with lifelike sincerity and a convincing 
first-hand knowledge. ‘The whole is interesting and thoroughly icadable. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
THE LIBRARY. By Anprew LanG. With a Chapter 


on Modern English Illustrated Books by AUSTIN DOBSON. New Edit 
* * dition de Luxe 
on hand-made sufer-royal, and 
NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE; and the Wonders of the 
World we Live in. By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LusBbock, Bart 

M P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. With Illustrations. 

NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY’ SERIES, 

Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 

LOVE: an Anthology. Edited by Wiis 


With a Steel Vignette after Stothard, engraved by W, 


limited to 300 copies, 75 of which are 
ound in buckram, 21s. net. 


for America , prin 


LYRIC 
WATSON, 
Ridgway. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NOVEMBER. 


The Labour Question, By the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M1’ 





Some Recollections of Ernest Renan. 
PoLLock, Bart. 

Whence comes this Great 
Marcus BIB. Hevisn. 


By Sik FREDERICK 
Muttitude 


The Ruin of the American Farmer. 
A North-Courtry Election. By Mr 
Railways in Native Indian States. 
The Art of Cooking. by Cor. A. KeENNEY-HERBERY (IW ycern 
The Inns of Court as Schools of Law. 
CRACKANTHORPE, ().C. 
A Picture of the Past. By Mrs. LYNN Linron. 
The Morality of ‘ Vivisection’: 
1. By Vicror Horsey, B.S., F.R.S. 


By WILLIAM MAITLA 
s. JOSCELINE BAGor. 


by Epwarp Dicey, CB 


By Monractt 


2. By Dr. ARMAND RUFFER. 
Michelangelo. I'y Mks. Koss. 
To Tennyson—The Tributes of his Friends: 


1. By the Right Hon. PRoressor IIuXLEy. 


2. By FREDERIC W. II. Myers. 
3. By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. 
4. By F. T. PALGRAVE. 

5. By AUBREY DE VERE. 

6. By THropore Warts. 


7. By the Evrror. 
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~ CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE.—7%e Second Edition of *THE DIPLOMATIC 


REMINISCENCES OF LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS’ 
being nearly exhausted, the work ts again reprinting, and 
the THIRD EDITION ts just ready. 2 vols. 32s. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 
KING HENRY VIII. With a Series of Magnificent Photogravures from Original 
Drawings by Sir James Linton, P.R.I. 
The Edition of KING HENRY VIII. will be strictly limited to 250 Numbered Copies. Price on 
application. 


A DIARY OF THE SALISBURY PARLIAMENT. By H. W. Lucy. Illus- 


trated by Harry Furniss. 21s. 


THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 36 Cabinet Photographs 
of Eminent Men and Women of the Day, from Photographs by Messrs. W. and D. Downey, 
Photographers to the Queen. With Biographical Sketches. Series III. 15s. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE BIBLE AND THE HOLY LAND. By T. A. Evers. 


Illustrated. 21s. 


DORES DANTE’S INFERNO. [Illustrated by Gustave Dorf. With Intro- 


duction by A. J. BUTLER. 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing Memoirs 
of the most Eminent Men and Women of all Ages and Countries. 7s. 6d. 
THE NEW BIOGRAPHY OF COLUMBUS. 
THE CAREER OF COLUMBUS. By Cuaries Etron, F.S.A. With Map. 


10s. 6d. 


FOOTBALL. The Rugby Union Game. Edited by the Rev. F. Marsuar, 
With Contributions by A. G. GUILLEMARD, A. BupD, G. ROWLAND HILL, A. M. Crook, H. 
VaAssaL. W. Caitn, C. J. B. MAkRiotr, H. H. ALMOND, SYDNEY R. JAMES, R. W. IRVINE, 
and J. J. MACCARTHY. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. By Frank Barrer. 3 vols. cloth 


gilt, 31s. 6d, 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. By Mrs. ALexanper. 3 vols. cloth 


gilt, 31s, 6d. 
THE MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. Meape. 3 vols. 315. 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrir, Author of ‘A Window in 


Thrums,’ etc. Extra crown 8vo. 


A BLOT OF INK. "Translated from the French of René Bazin by Q and 


PAUL M. FRANCKE. Price §s. 
LEONA. By Mrs. Motreswortu. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE NEW OHIO. A Story of East and West. By Epwarp Evererr Hate, 


OS, 


ODRISCOLL’'S WEIRD, and other Stories. By A. Werner. Price 5s. 
THE REPUTATION OF GEORGE SAXON, and other Stories. Ly 


MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of ‘ King Billy of Ballarat.’ Price ss. 
PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. Short Stories by Barry Paty. 53. 


FAIRWAY ISLAND. By Horace Hurcuinson. With 4 Full-Page Plates. 5S. 


VOLUME I. OF 


THE STORY OF AFRICA AND ITS EXPLORERS. By Dr. Roverr 


Brown, M.A., FLLS., FLR.G.S., etc. With numerous Original Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Professor Henry Mortry, LL.D). In Volumes, 


gs each. Vol. IX. ‘SPENSER AND HIS TIME.’ 


CASSELL ENGLISH DICTIONARY, giving Definitions of more than 


100,090 Words and Phrases. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN. by the Rev. A. Smyrue-PaLmer, D.D. 


3s. 6d. 


A COMPANION WORK TO 


‘ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES,’ 





READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 
Price 2s. 6d.: 


Or handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 4s. 


‘EUROPEAN PICTURES 
QF THE YEAR.’ 


Containing Beautiful Reproductions 
of upwards of One Hundred of 
the Best Continental Pictures 
of 1892. 


A POEM by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
with an Illustration by W. E. F. BRITTEN, 
appears in 


THE MAGAZINE 


OF ART 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


Now Ready, price Js., forming the First 


Part of a New Volume, 


The Frontispiece to which consists of a beautiful 
Photogravure ‘The Return,’ by Marcus Stone, R.A. 


OTHER CONTENTS: 


Drawings at the British Museum. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG, With Twelve 
Illustrations. 

Art in its Relation to Industry. By 


L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. Wath a Portrait 
of the Author, by Himself, 


A Word to Young English Painters. 


By Mons. FERNAND CORMON, 
The Leicester Corporation Art 


Gallery. Bys. J. Viccars. With Seven 
Illustrations. 


‘The Return.’ Note on the Frontispiece. 


Originality in Pen Drawing and 
Design. By Harry Furniss. With a 
Portrait of the Author. 


‘The Prix de Rome’ at the Ecoles 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris. By \. V. 
PARMINTER. With Three Illustrations. 


Titian’s Summer Pilgrimage. By 
LEADER Scotr. With Five Illustrations. 


Our Illustrated Note-Book. With Four 
Illustrations. 


The Chronicle of Art: Artin October. 


A LIST OF CASSELL & COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES for the Season 1892-93 will be forwarded 


post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON: 


PARIS, AND MELBOURNE. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





New Series. Cloth elegant, large crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. per vol. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMOUR. 
Edited by W. H. Dircks. 


In each of these volumes the object will be to give an anthology of the 
humorous literature of the particular nation dealt with. France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Spain, and Holland will each have their respective volumes ; 
k:ngland, Ireland, and Scotland will each be represented, as will also 
America and Japan. ‘ From China to Peru’ the globe will be traversed 
in search of its jokes, in so far as they have recorded themselves in litera- 
ture. The word Humour admits of many interpretations; for the purposes 
of this Series it has been interpreted in its broadest generic sense, to cover 
humour in all its phases as it has manifested itself among the various 
nationalities. Starting from the.early periods of each literature—in Italy, 
for instance, from the fourteenth century, with Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and 
Parabosco; in France with the amusing Fabliaux of the thirteenth century ; 
in Germany with Hans Sachs ; characteristic sketches, stories, and extracts 
from contemporary European and other writers whose genius is especially 
that of humour or esf77¢ will be given. Proverbs and maxims, folk-wit, and 
folk-tales notable for their pith and humour, will have their place ; the 
eccentricities of modern newspaper humour will not be overlooked. Each 
volume will be well and copiously illustrated ; in many cases artists of the 
nationalities of the literatures represented will illustrate the volumes. Each 
volume will contain an Introduction and Notes, biographical and explana- 
tory. 


Large crown 8vo, cioth elegant, gilt top, 3s. 6d. ; Roun, gilt edges, 
boxed, 6s. Each containing 400 to 500 Pages, with Numerous Illustrations 


Now READY. 


THE HUMOUR OF FRANCE. ‘Translated, with an Intro- 


duction and Notes, by ELIZABETH LEE. With Numerous Illustrations 
by Paul Frénzeny. 


THE HUMOUR OF GERMANY. 


Introduction and Notes, by HANS MULLER-CASENOV. 
ous Illustrations by C. I. Brock. 


Translated, with an 
With Numer- 


Ready, Early in December. 

THE HUMOUR OF ITALY. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. WERNER. With so Illustrations and a 
Frontispiece by Arturo Faldi, 

Others to follow. 


Authorised Version. Crown 8vo, cl 


PEER GYNT: A Dramatic Poem. By Henrik Ibsen. 


Translated by WILLIAM and CHARLES ARCHER, This Translation, 

though unrhymed, preserves throughout the various rhythms of the 

original. 

‘ Peer Gynt is a fantastical satirical drama of enormous interest, and 
the present transiation of it is a masterpiece of fluent, powerful, graceful, 
and literal rendering.’ — Zhe Daily Chronicle. 


th, price 6s. 


THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL: A Russian Comedy. 


By GOGOL. ‘Translated by ARTHUR A. SYKEs. Crown 8v 
Price 3s. 6d. 


lar 
 % i} 
iOlll, 


modern 


ly 
Seiaom 


‘ \ delightful comedy verging a little too often, perhaps, 
tastes upon knock-about-farce, but fresh, ingenious, stimulating, 
out of touch with the realities of life. The story has the simplic!ty of the 
true classic..—Spectator in The Sfar. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. (20 Vols.) 
PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. by Dr. Joun F. J. Sykes, 


B.Sc. (Public Health), M.B. (din.), Medical Officer of Health for St. 
Pancras, London, and Honorary Secretary of the Incorporated Society 
of Medical! Officers of Health. With Numerous Illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY. (76 Vols.) 


THE NEW SPIRIT. By Haverock E.tis. 


cloth elegant, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. (77 Vols.) 


POEMS OF THE HON. RODEN NOEL. A Selection. 


With an Introduction by ROBERT BUCHANAN. Square 8vo, cloth, 
cut and uncut edges, price Is. 


GREAT WRITERS. (38 Vols.) 


LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By F. Espinasse. 


cloth, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. 


Crown 8yo, 


Crown 8vyo, 


AMONG THE CAMPS; or, Young People’s Stories 


of the War. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. With 8 Full-page Illus- 
trations. Crown 4to, cloth elegant, price 6s. 


DAYS OF THE YEAR: A Poetic Calendar. [From 


the Works of ALFRED AUSTIN. Square 8vo, Roan, 2s. 6d.; Padded 
Morocco, <s 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltd., 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 





ee | 
Now Ready. 


NOVEMBER 1892, 


Hew Revicw 


EDITED BY ARCHIBALD GROVE, 
No. 42. 


Tennyson. I. By ErpMuND Gossr. 
II. By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. 


Che 


The New Departure in Ireland: Success or Failure: 
I, By JUSTIN M'CARTHY, M.P. 
II. By T. W, Russet, M.P. 


The Petrie Papyri. 


Sir Richard Burton: An Explanation and a Defe 
By LADY BURTON. 


By Professor MAHAFFY. 


nee, 


The Presidential Election in the United States, 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART (Professor of History. [/.) 
University, U.S.A). 

The Study of Dreams. 

Alien Immigration. 


ly 


By FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
By Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., \M.] 
Are our Oarsmen Degenerate? By R. ©. LeuMany. 


Literature ) By H. D. TRAtt. 
and 


The Drama. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


LONDON; AND NEW YORK, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 
An Apologetic Irenicon. [By Proressor Huxiry, F.R.S. 
Our Molten Globe. By ALrrep Russe, WALLACE. 
Mr. Morley’s Task in Ireland. By Witiiam O'BRIEN, M.-P. 
A Future School of English Art. By the Duke or Ma: 
BOROUGH. 
Burmese Traits. By HENRY CHARLES Moore, 
Fruit-Growiig in California. By Wittiam Roperrs. 
The Woman's Art Exhibition in Paris. By A FRENCHWomay, 
Our Oldest School. By Arruur F. Leaci. 
The Insurrection of Women. Ly J. b. Bury. 
The Life of Renan. By Mrs. Emity Crawrorp. 
A Chat about Renan. By Atperr 1). VANDAM. 
Table-talk of Renan. By HuGues Le Roux. 
British Officials and French Accusations. [Py 
LUGARD. : 
Correspondence. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltp. 


By L. F. AUSTIN, 





CAPTaAl 





No. 925. NOVEMBER 18092. 


CONTENTS, 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCK ON THE TURP. 
THE VALLEY OF ROSES, 
CLOTHES. By Sir HernertT Maxwe.tr, Barr, M.P. 
FHE BACILLUS OF LOVE. 
MORE OLD ELECTIONS. By Lorv Brarourne. 
AN ENGLISH OFFICER AMONG THE APULIAN BRRIGAND 


2S. 6d. 


FrRoM UNPUBLISHED PAPERS OF THE LATE GENERAL Sirk R. CO) 
By E. M. Cuurcnu, 

SINGULARLY DELUDED. Cuars. XVI,.—XVIII. 

LONDON AFTER THE GREAT FIRE. By C, Cretcut 


TENNYSON. 
TENNYSON AND ‘CYMBELINE.’ 

By Str THEoporeE Martin, K.C.B, 
LEAVING ALDWORTH. By H. D. Rawns.ey. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now Ready. Price Sixpence, 


ie e& if WT ° Ct i { r T 
LONGMAN S MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER. 

MRS, JULIET. By Mrs. ALFreo W. Hunr. 
Cuars, XXXI.—XXXIII. 
SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY ON THE BOTLETLI RIVER, 
N’GAMILAND. By H. A. Brypven. 
A PLEA FOR THIRTY-SHILLING PIECES, 
By Str Joun Evans, K.C.B 
A FEAT OF '94. By A. H. BEEsLy. 
MYSIE: THE TALE OF A BONNET. By L. B. Watrorp 
A GOSSIP ABOUT EELS. By Tuomas Sournwe tt. 
A BARBER’S POUND. By Wititam J. Lacey. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana, 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN & Co, 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 


Notes. | Penultimate Caricature. Py Alice 
The Unemploy ed. Meynell. 6 
Whistling for the Wind. By George 


A Ba | Beg rinning 
ux and Paris. 


Wyndham, M.P. 





j — [rade in Halls Correspondence: | 
‘Comrades, Stick Te yzether.’ Elizabethan Principles. 
a. National Economic 
, } Nihilism. Ihe Black Nile. 
Modern Men: Rolf Boldrewood. Walton by the Sea. 
Autum Manauvres, Fiction, 
Port The Revolutionary ‘os i t. 
Qur Loving Cousin, E.dueati onal Theori 
October Portents. By P. Ander Old and New. : 
Graham, Books of the Week. 
nnn en - —_——— -— 
Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Fools:ap Svo, xii and 104 fp. 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 
Price 5s. Net 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ he passion of the verse, 


nage after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
jivht, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
to of the book is almost delirious.’ 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 
SLOAN & SON, 


REMOYVYAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—Easrer Roan, 
EDINBURGH. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 


seg td 


. per Gallon. 














*THE FAV( URITE 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) poyiypirpec 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ly to be obtained from 


Shipping Announcements, 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 





BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


(LIMTD. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoOMBASSA, 


COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. | MARYBOROUGH. 


BAGHDAD. 


} 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S, W. 
or to “SELLATLY, HANKEY. SEwe_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE eee EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STEAME RS among the’ LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
(F. GREEN & CO., and 
| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., ne kgNtON 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FE ar haeees AVENUE, E.C.; 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W 


Managers + 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 
At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent Zhree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 


were declared at the R ATE. ys TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assure vit ee eee 
to Next Division of Profits, 1 P now Opened will rank for 
FOUR YI ARS BONUS INVESTE! ) FUNDS—£1.752 ), 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. J/anager—W. SMITH, LL.D. 








Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroiderics. Old Chin 


a, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 





‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all So iety, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Ho S, etc. et 
Indispensable to Ladies residing in Irelar gear ye es friends at home and abroad. 


Price One Penny. 
Kingdom, One 


Published at 11 D’Olier St. +, Dublin. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any addres s in the United 
Year, 6s. 6d Six mont 3S. i 


London Office for English and Scotch Advertis« rs—66 Lupcate Hint, E.C. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oi], and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


TO INVESTORS. 


A LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANY 





earning a high percentage of profit is desirous of issuing a few additional 
shares in consequence of the great increase of business. 


Particulars by post or personally on application to 


SECRETARY, 87 HIGH STREET, KINGSLAND, LONDON, N.E. 





hotel Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 


Under the dist inguished patron age of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G.. 
the leading Nobility and Ger try; etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet ab ve sea-level * 
south aspect, mag nif ent scenery; elegantly fu ed; piano in every sitting 
room ; cuisine, English and Fren h; wine conno ir; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 











OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND PL Ace, W. 
Situated i in the most fashionable, —_ enient and he althy locality. Artesian 
Vell Water. Electric lig ht throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
7 shle d’Hote 6 to 8.30. "Mu sic = the Anglo Saxe on Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER ‘“GOSDEN, 


Re a 
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TS 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


CO 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





clams 


ers lb. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco tn S condition 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, S1« ‘ETC , AND TAKENO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS, 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every tacket and Tin, 


PLAYeR’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets ccntaining 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


Sold only in t oz gf ey sagt oa 





S The fol extract from t of Revier , Now. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 

THI "Yl 1 IN TH} we RRM US} i e picture drawn by = per of the poor 

1 the workhouse, puffing away at an empty *, has touched the heart of s me of 

respondents. One who dates from the Hih Alps , and siyn a hi mselt ‘Old Screw,’ 

‘I have been struck with your sugyestion in the October number of the Review of 

fir a scheme to supply smokers in union we rkh ses with tobac« 1 am afraid, 

by the ordinary standards, I an Vie shokt "lfish of n ortals, as T nes ver give a cent 

away fr purposes of so-called charity ; tout this ches e of yours pe t once to the 

mpathies of a hardened and inveter: aie. Worst ts (cm on TV iecnld nce 
start a collecting-box a r the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking a 

q nces ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 

Ce r the next nine mx mths. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 

1 of what onsider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 

45 AYE R ‘s 'N "AN Y CUL” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore, a 


} - eque for the amount.’ 








SUTTON’S 
TULIPS & DAFFODILS. 


TU LIPS. __SUTTON’S INIMITABLE 
THE BEST FOR BEDDING. 

In Six Distinct Colours, Double or 

Single. Each separate colour 2s, per 

doz.: 14s. per 100, 


FINEST MIXED SINGLE & DOUBLE TULIPS 


Jor Open Ground, 1s, per doz.: 78. per 
100. 


FINEST MIXED, including 
—~ the most be rautiful Popular Flowers 18, 
per doz.: 7s. per 100, 


THE BEST NAMED SORTS 


at very moderate prices, all true to 
name and of the finest quality. 


SUTTON’S BULBS, ‘cinecr row SUTTON & SONS, 


READING. 











4h, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JHPAR, AND THE STRAITS, Limited, 


CaPITAL SUBSCRIBED . e " > . . £2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up. ° ° ° ° ’ ° e ° ° 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Funp , . e ° ° é ° 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , ° ° . ° ° ° - 1,748,906 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
AvoL¥ von ANpR# (Messrs. André , Mendel '& Co.). 
EGBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & 'Co.). 
ag » M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoc yn, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Srewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co ). 
Cuas. H. CAmpseti, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—Princes STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :-— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
4 oy for Three and Four Years, 
5 ~ for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpINBURGH. 








FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 


THE 


FIRST SERIES. 


A. J. BALFOUR W. T. STEAD. 

C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. wr WOLSELEY. 


. G. GRACE. 
. MR. JUSTICE Sgt 
JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER. SIR G. 0. TREVELYAN. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. 
5 ag BISMARCK. ZOLA 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


SECOND SERIES. 
LORD TENNYSON. CECIL RHODES 
G. R. SIM HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
LORD SALISBURY. 


LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
MR. SCHNADHORST. WIS. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


J. C. BLAINE. aera GOUNOD. 
CARAN D’ACHE. LEO X 

GEORGE DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON. FARRAR. 
SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITZ. 


HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 


Published by J. T. Freip, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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